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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




















Delta is an air line run by professionals. Like 
Richard Price, Passenger Service Agent. ~ . 5-:--. ~?> 
He keeps on the move. And he keeps ( °°" ~~ 

before you get to the ticket counter. 

So you seldom have to stand in line 
very long. Because he never sits down 
on the job. 

Delta is ready when you are. 












Delta's Wide-Ride™ TriStar 
gives “comfort” a whole new 
meaning. Now Delta has the 
747, the 727, the OC-10 and 

the TriStar in its Wide-Ride fleet 
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FRANKLIN, RICHIE, HYLAND, STEPHENSON, GEORGE, SANER & MELILLO 


TTER FROM THE PUBLISHE 


The assigning and culling of the photographs for each issue of 
TIME—a task that sometimes requires the clairvoyance of a fortune- 
teller and the shrewdness of a sleuth—is carried out by ten picture re- 
searchers under the direction of Picture Editor John Durniak and 
Assistant Picture Editor Michele Stephenson. In the course of an av- 
erage week, between 10,000 and 15,000 separate pictures, most of 
them tiny prints on contact sheets, will be inspected by the staff be- 
fore a selection of the best of them are blown up to 8-in. by 10-in. 
size; from that group the final 75 or so black and white pictures are cho- 
sen to appear in the issue. (Color pictures are handled separately by 
Arnold Drapkin, Mary Themo and Nancy Smith.) 

The process begins when the various sections of the magazine 
schedule their stories. Along with queries asking for reports from our 
correspondents in news bureaus round the world go wires requesting 
and suggesting pictures. “TIME’s photographers,” says Durniak, “are 
seeking in their subjects glances and gestures—visual facts—that add 
information—not decoration—to the text.” For this week’s cover sto- 
ry Pulitzer Prizewinning Photographer David Hume Kennerly shot 
14 rolls of film of James St. Clair to produce the photos that appear 
in the magazine; one became the cover portrait. 

TIME recently had the problem of assembling pictures of a Vice 
President who had yet to be picked. “We made a guess,” says Dur- 
niak, “and assigned a photographer to cover Jerry Ford before he 
was chosen.” By the time Ford was nominated, we had already sent 
a color photograph to the engraving plant for the Oct. 22 cover. 

Occasionally, however, the news beats the photographer. When 
Picture Researcher Francine Hyland had to illustrate a recent Med- 
icine story dealing with a factory closed by asbestosis—a disease that 
affects workers in asbestos factories—she found that there were no 
photos available and the company that owned the factory would not 
allow any to be taken. Hyland finally located a doctor in Manhattan 
who had done research on the disease and obtained from him a 
photo of factory machinery covered by the harmful asbestos dust. By 
contrast, Hyland notes, last week’s Modern Living story on streak- 
ing produced an embarrassment of riches. “I didn’t think we'd get 
many pictures,” she says, “but I was wrong. In fact, after the story 
came out, streakers started calling me to see if they could get their pic- 
tures into this week’s issue.”” 
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The Cover: Photograph by David Hume Kennerly. 
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How do you handle the 
health care needs of 70 million people? 


One at a time. 


Blue Shield now serves 
nearly one-third of 
America. Which is a lot 
¥ of people. But we have a 

a | lot of people serving 
; them. Fifty-five thousand 
employees. And, like our 
subscribers, they're all 
over the country. In 71 
local Blue Shield Plans. 
Sono matter how big we 
get, we'll still try to treat 
everyone as though he is 
our only subscriber. We 
wont be satisfied until 
everyone in America has 
“benefits as good as ours. 
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There's a lot of lively talk 
in this week's People. 


And alot to talk about. 


March 25, 1974 
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In PEOPLE's first three issues alone, it’s 
raised a lot of eyebrows and stirred up a 
lot of conversation. People are catching 
on to PEOPLE—the bright, brash new 
picture-packed weekly. It’s about win- 





page 55: “I've heard all the rumors. 
Raquel Welch is silicone from the 
knees up. Listen, my darlin’, if I had 
done what people said I have done, 
don’t you think I'd have made 'em a 


” 


lot bigger? 


page 30: “People shouldn't leave 
each other for sexual infidelity—that's 
crazy,’ says psychotherapist Albert 
Ellis. “Extramarital sex is only de- 
structive when the people involved 
don't really like each other and aren't 
having good sex.” 


page 36: “It's very strange)’ Cher 
Bono confides. “Since we've been 
separated Sonny's been doing all these 
things—skiing, going to Acapulco, 
going out to dinner. I think it might be 
very good for him.’ 


page 48: She calls herself “an upper- 
middle-class Midwestern Jewish girl 
from Sioux City.” Her good friend, 
Hubert Humphrey, calls her “possibly 
the only resource we have that can 
cope with the energy crisis.’ The world 
calls her “Dear Ann Landers.” 


page 8: “Sure we love each other,” 
says Tricia Nixon's husband Edward 
Cox. “The divorce rumors were so 
unbelievable that when they were first 
published, Trish didn't even bother to 
phone me: 


page 6: “One marries only once” 
Maria Callas says. “I've had one 
husband and one lover, and that’s 
enough.” As for Jackie, Maria smiles 
with new softness: “If she makes Ari 
happy, then I approve.” 


ners, losers, lovers—even streakers — 
caught in the act of being themselves. 

Pick up the fourth issue of the fast- reading 
magazine from Time Incorporated. And 
start talking. 


Pick up a People today. Just 35¢ wherever you buy magazines. 





Your No. 1 Resource. 


Manpower . . . the one resource you can’t do without. And we're only a 
phone call away. 

No matter how these times are affecting your business, you've still got a 
job to do. Whether business is good, bad or somewhere in between, you need 
hands and minds that can get the work done. 

Maybe business is booming, but adding more people or an extra shift is 
simply out of the question. Perhaps business has slowed down, but there’s 
still work to do . .. with less time and fewer people to do it. Or maybe business 
is going along as usual, when things like seasonal peaks, special projects, an 
unexpected order, or absenteeism and vacations throw you for a loop. 

Call Manpower Temporary Services. We're as flexible as you must be. In the 
office or on the production line, anywhere you need temporary help . . . we'll get 
the job done. And when it’s done, we move on. There are no long-term costs 
nor commitments. 

No one knows more about the most effective, efficient use of “people power” 
in business and industry than Manpower. We’re Number One. This year alone, 
we've helped over 250,000 companies all over the world. Companies just like 
yours. 

Manpower. We get the job done. When you want it. How you want it. 
Call us. We’re in your white pages. 


MANPOWER’ 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 


We'll give you all the help you need. 


Manpower. We type letters, unload boxcars, answer phones, fill orders, assemble parts, keypunch data, 
drive trucks, draw blueprints, operate machines, take X-rays, demonstrate products, 
and lots more. We help get the job done. 
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Rounding the World 


Sir / | have an open mind about psychic 
phenomena [March 4]. but let us not stop 
exploring new ideas and thoughts, even 
some of the most outlandish ones. If we had 
i in days of old and said majestically. 
“We know it all.” life wouldn't be so much 
fun. The world would still be flat. the seas 
beset by monsters. and the moon would still 
be cheese 

KAY RANFONI 

Salem, N.H. 


Sir / You quote Magician Charles Reyn- 
olds as saying. “When evaluating the re- 
search, we have found that the researcher's 
will to believe is all powerful.” To be fair, 
you should also have cited the skeptic’s will 
to disbelieve. 

A physicist of note once told me that 
he found he had an overpowering urge to 
abandon a project of psychic research (con- 
cerned with reverse time) just when he felt 
that he was near a breakthrough. He had a 
a need to back away from the abyss 

fore he was forced to confront its terri- 
fying implications. He said: “I was scared 
witless that I was about to look into the face 
of God.” 

ELOISE YERGER 

Paris 


Sir / Man needs religion and ritual, and the 
recent cult of parapsychology has produced 
an impressive clergy. 

The need to believe is as dominant a 
factor in this so-called enlightened age of 
ours as it has ever been. To quote Anton 
La Vey. who spearheaded the contempo- 
rary Satan boom. “Barnum said that a suck- 
er is born every minute; with today’s pop- 
ulation explosion, there are two born every 
minute.” Your article on the psychics would 
indicate that indeed a third is born every 
minute: a parapsychologist. 

JOHN M. KINCAID 

Minister of Information 

Church of Satan 

San Francisco 


Sir / About talking to plants, my advice as 
author of five gardening books is this: talk. 
sing, croon to your plants—but also wa- 
ter, fertilize, cultivate, control insects and 
disease. provide proper light. temperature. 
humidity. If your plants talk back. then 
see a psychiatrist. 

SAMM SINCLAIR BAKER 

Mamaroncck, N.Y. 


Sir / Your story on psychic phenomena 
used my name and mentioned my book in 
such a way as to insinuate that I consider 
the phenomena hoaxes. 

Since I researched the psychic healers 
of the Philippines for several years and 
wrote objectively about their unexplained 
art. can say with ete that the phe- 
nomenon is genuine most of the time—un- 
explained, but genuine. 

Irrational skepticism is as firmly based 
in ignorance as irrational belief. 

TOM VALENTINE 

Chicago 


Sir / Thank you for clearing the air on the 
coutroverstal sutilect “The Psychics,” In my 
travels around the world performing as a 
mentalist, | have always closed my per- 
formances with the words. “To those who 
believe. no explanation is necessary: to 
those who do not believe. no explanation 
is possible.” 

Until science adopts the same rigorous 
testing procedures that are applied to any 
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other investigation, the pursuit of any pos- 
sible “psi” effect will meet with serious and 
legitimate objections. Miracle workers will 
continue to pee “paranormal” ghost 
pictures, bend nails and float objects in mid- 
air. Scientists will be confused until they 
realize that they are incapable of detecting 
chicanery without expert assistance. 

DUNNINGER 

Cliffside Park. NJ 


Need for Clean Sweep 


Sir / Thank God for the courageous vot- 
ers of the Fifth Congressional District of 
Michigan [March 4]. 

The only good thing that can come 
out of Watergate is a thorough houseclean- 
ing in Washington. 

(THE REV.) WENDELL L. HARDER 

American Falls, Idaho 


Sir /1 am a Democrat and feel strongly 
that President Nixon has abused the trust 
the American people gave him. as well as 
bungled the mandate he claims to have re- 
ceived from them. However, it would be 
detrimental to the future stability of our 
form of government if the “backlash” from 
Watergate ushered in a landslide of Dem- 
ocrats in Congress or in state and local gov- 
ernment. To elect a party rather than the 
best-qualified person would be to com- 
pound our misery. 

GENE FRANCESCHINI 

Denver 


Import a President? 


Sir / Jonathan Bingham (D., N.Y.) and a 
vast number of the common people are call- 
ing for a constitutional amendment that 
would allow a certain Secretary of State, 
as well as any other naturalized aliens, to 
be eligible for the presidency [March 4]. 
Has the doubt of the American people and 
their representatives risen to the point that 
they are thinking of importing Presidents? 

DAN BOGOSIAN 

Waukegan, Ill. 


Sir / There is much to be said for the re- 
peal of Article II, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution, which requires that the President 
be a “natural-born” citizen. And yet. if the 
German constitution in 1933 had contained 
a similar provision, Hitler, being Austrian- 
born. would not have been eligible to be- 
come Chancellor. 

What a lovely thought. 

ERIKA LITTLE 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


Heart Surgery 


Sir / “Overdoing Heart Surgery?” [March 
4] does a disservice to the patient who has 
had or is considering surgical treatment for 
coronary-artery disease. Dr. Henry Rus- 
sek’s contention that “more lives have been 
lost through bypass surgery than have been 
saved by it” is unfounded. 

Dr. Russek suggests that the coronary 
patient accepts the risks of surgery in lieu 
of medical therapy that includes weight re- 
duction, tobacco abstinence. medications 
and the like. The simple truth is that al- 
most every coronary patient has had a trial 
of medical uereey has given up tobacco 
and has reduced his body weight before 
being accepted for surgical treatment, 

Before a patient can be considered for 
coronary surgery he must undergo coronary 


arteriography to determine his precise 
needs. The surgeon knows the extent and 
prc location of the coronary disease: 
e relies on arteriography repeated a year 
later to determine the success or failure of 
the surgical procedure. The group of 102 
patients touted by Russek were diagnosed, 
treated and evaluated by the same phy- 
sician without the benefit of selective cor- 
onary arteriography. 

Whatever claims of success are made 
must be considered personal rather than 
scientific 

DONALD B. EFFLER, M.D. 

Chief. Department of Thoracic 

and Cardiovascular Surgery 

Cleveland Clinic Foundation 

Cleveland 


Wrestling with the Scriptures 


Sir / Even if Garner Ted Armstrong of the 
Worldwide Church of God is guilty as 
charged [March 4], what grounds does that 
give to evaluate his church? Do we think 
that the Constitution of the United States 
is diminished because so many top men 
have failed to uphold it? 

And as to tithing or divorce questions 
—well, dissenters are wrestling not with 
“Armstrongism™ but with the Scriptures. 
That's the way it is. 

JOHN CAPS 

Springfield, Mass 


Solzhenitsyn (Contd.) 


Sir / Your article on joerc de han 25) 
failed to explain the significance of why the 
Soviets chose to deport him via the Federal 
Republic of Germany: by doing so it would 
be “returning the traitor to his ideological 
homeland.” 

To xenophobic Russia's unsophisticat- 
ed people, this can only imply that if he were 
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What you're looking at are the results of 
a gas mileage test performed on 1974 cars by the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency. 

The test simulated an average trip under 
city driving conditions. 

If you’re in the market for a new car, we suggest 
you make use of these results as follows. 

1. Go down the list until you find the car you're 
considering. 

2. Compare its mileage to the car at the 
top of the list. 

3. Then decide. 

This list is being published by the makers of the 
car at the top of the list. Partly as a public service. 



































Honda Civic Chevrolet Vega Hatchback A3 19.6 
Volkswagen 412 Wagon Saab 99 LE M4 194 
Toyota Corolla 1200 Coupe Toyota Mark Il Wagon A3 194 
Lotus Europa Special Alfa Romeo 2000 GTV M5 191 
Datsun B210 Renault 12 Sedan A3 19.1 
yota Corolla 1200 Sedan 2 Porsche 911-1 M4 19.1 
agen 412 Wagon 2 TVR 2500 M M4 190 
h t Vega Hatchback 2 Volkswagen Kombi-22 
l 2 (Microbus) A3 194 
Volkswagen Dasher Sedan 2 Mazda 808 Coupe A3 189 
agen Dasher Wagon A3 2 Renault 12 Sedan M4 188 
ren Dasher Sedan A3 233 MGB M4 187 
I vh Spitfire M4 23.1 Toyota Corona SR Sedar M4 184 
k into M4 228 Toyota Corona SR Sedat A3 184 
re Colt Wagon M4 228 Volvo 145 M4 184 
re Colt Coupe A\3 7 Opel Manta M4 182 
ru Wagon M4 Opel 1900 A3 18.2 
ta Corolla 1600 Sedan M4 Fiat 124 Sport Sedan M5 180 
swagen Convert SA Renault 15 TL Coupe M4 179 
BMW 2002 A3 226 Opel Manta Luxus 3 17.9 
Dodge Colt Coupe M4 225 Fiat 124 Special TC A3 17.9 
MG set M4 224 Fiat 128 Wagon M4 178 
Dats 3210 A3 222 Fiat 124 Wagon A3 17.7 
Re 17 Gordini M5 222 Porsche 914-4 M5 175 
Renault 12 Wagon A3 222 Renault 17 TL Coupe M4 175 
Audi Fox M4 220 Volvo 142 M5 175 
Dodge Colt Wagon A3 219 Fiat 128 Sedan M4 174 
Honda Civic SA 218 Chevrolet Vega Hatchback M4 174 
Saab 97 M4 217 Ford Mustang 17.3 
Volkswagen Karman Ghia M4 ’orsche 911S 
Subaru Coupe M4 217 nto 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Wagor A3 21.1 ageot 504 Sedan 
Volkswagen 181 “Thing M4 210 Volvo 144 
Volkswagen Super Beetle M4 209 — Ford Mustang 
Toyota Corolla 1600 Sedan A2 20.8 Lincoln-Mercury Capri 
\ 20,7 ’orsche 91S 





206 Triumph TR-6 

t 504 Sedan 
ymouth Valiant Duster 
Ford Maverick 

20.1 Ford Pinto Wagon 
20.0 MGB/GT 

20.0 Jatsun 260Z 





Fiat X1/9 

BMW 2002 tii 
Fiat 124 Special TC 
Ford Mustang 
Datsun 710 
Mazda 808 Coupe 















Chevrolet Vega Panel *orsche 911 T 
Express M3 200 Audi 100 
Chevrolet Vega Kammback A3 20.0 Saab 99 LE 
Lincoln-Mercury Comet M3 199 Fiat 124 Sport Coupe 
Opel Manta Rallye M4 198 Jodge Dart 
Lincoln-Mercury Capri M4 198 AMC Gremlir 
Datsun 610 A3 19.8 Jatsun 2602 
Romeo 2000 Berlina M5 197 Chevrolet Nova Hatchback 
Pinto Wagon M4 197 AMC Gremlin 
swagen Kombi-22 ord Maverick 
(Microbus) M4 196 Lincoln-Mercury Comet 


1974 American Honda Motor Co. Inc 


AMC Hornet Sportabout 
Chevrolet Vega Panel 
xpress 

ota Mark I Sedan 
‘ota Mark IT Wagon 

ta Mark IH Sedan 
rolet Nova Hatchback 
AMC Hornet Sedan 
Volvo 164 


les Benz 230 






AMC Gremlin 
AMC Javelin 
BMW Bavaria 
Plymouth V; 
AMC Matador 

AMC Matador Wagor 
AMC Javelir 
Citroen SM 
Plymouth Satellite 
AMC Hornet 
Plymouth Satellite 
Maserati Bora 

Ford Torino Wagon 
incoln-Mere 
Montego Wagor 
Citroen SM 
Avanti Coupe 
Chevrolet 
s s Seda 
incoln-Mercury Monteg 
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EPA TEST RESULTS. 
FOR OBVIOUS REASONS. 
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ITS A TOUGH YEAR FOR 
SOME ATRLINES. 
BUT TWA ISN'T CUTTING COMFORT. 


If you've been reading the business news, you 
might think your next flight will feature wooden 


benches and stale sandwiches. 

Not TWA. 

We think the way to stay healthy 
fight even harder for your business. 
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Choice in Coach. On Ambassador Ser- 
vice™ meal flights, we give you a choice 
of 3 meals in Coach. TWA is known for 
taking good care of our Coach passen- 
gers and we're not going to change that. 
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\ 
Choice of Movies. At a small sur- 
charge in Coach, TWA Ambassador Ser- 
vice moviet flights give you a choice of 
general audience or adult movies. 









1011 Coach 





minals the TWA X-ray security system 
spares you the frustration of having 
your bags routinely opened. And TWA 
is adding our High-Speed Ticketing 
System and multi-location Boarding 
Pass Printers. They'll save you a lot of 
time and worry in the Terminal. 


Service mark owned exclusively by TWA 
i Movies by Inflight Motion Pictures, Inx 


. In Coach all seats are 2 ¢ 


And so we're still giving you the comforts and 
conveniences you've come to expect from TWA. 

Next time you’re flying on a short business trip, 
across the country or around the world, come fly 
with us. 


TWA is still TWA. 
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Twin Seat in Coach. This is one of the most comfortable features 
of TWA’s 707s and 727s. If nobody’s sitting next to you, you can 
fold down the center seat and sit 2 across instead of 3. 





You're never more 
than one seat from an aisle. And the aisles are never blocked by 
serving carts. 


Across. Carry-on Luggage. TWA has full-size 
carry-on luggage compartments on all 
our 727s and 1011s. At your destination 
you just grab your bags and go. No wait 
ing around at the baggage claim area 











Comfortable Planes. TWA still flies our spacious 747s, our 707s 


and our 727s. And we’re adding even more big 1011s—the most 
technically advanced aircraft in service today. On our routes we’re 


the only airline that has it. 


TWA IS STILL TWA. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Aggravations 


The latest of the Roper Reports on 
the mood of the country confirms the ob- 
vious: Americans are currently feeling 
both put-upon and apprehensive. A ma- 
jority (56%) are burdened by inflation 
and high prices to such an extent that 
they believe that even a $100 addition 
to their monthly paychecks would be 
spent to meet current needs. Forty-six 
percent are soured by the fuel and en- 
ergy crisis. Forty percent are resentful 
of wrongdoing by elected officials. 

Of the shortage-weary motorists, a 
majority (54%) said that more drastic 
steps by the Government were needed 


LINCOLN MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, DC 





DR. SAMUEL A, MUDD 
Tenacious descendants. 


to deal with the crisis. Yet the poll was 
not a total downer. A resourceful 76% 
have found ways to save gasoline. The 
most popular methods include driving 
at lower speeds and running more er- 
rands on a single trip (54%). But few 
(9%) have joined car pools to save gas, 
and even fewer (4%) have turned to pub- 
lic transportation. 

The starkest demonstration of the 
nation’s confusion came, naturally. in 
Americans’ attitudes toward politicians 
Forty-one percent feel that Nixon 
should remain President. but 44% be- 
lieve that the U.S. would fare better if 
he left. A staunch 42% called themselves 
conservatives. and only 24% labeled 
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themselves liberals. Despite that. out of 
a field of 13 leading national politicians 
(not including Nixon), Senator Edward 
Kennedy finished first (with 37%) as the 
man who Americans consider best rep- 
resents their point of view 


Clearing Dr. Mudd 


At4a.m. on April 15, 1865, just six 
hours after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, John Wilkes 
Booth and an accomplice rode up to the 
Maryland farmhouse of Dr. Samuel A 
Mudd. Booth needed treatment for the 
broken leg he had sustained in his leap 
from Lincoln's box to the stage of Ford's 
Theater, and, as the familiar story goes, 
he gave Mudd a fictitious name and kept 
his face hidden behind a muffler and 
false beard. Still, Mudd was convicted 
as a conspirator in the assassination plot 
and sentenced to life imprisonment 
Though he was pardoned in 1869 by 
President Andrew Johnson, the record 
of his conviction remained on the books 
at the time of his death in 1883. It still 
does. 

His tenacious descendants have 
pleaded—and pleaded—with the Gov- 
ernment to expunge his conviction from 
the record. Grandson Dr. Richard 
Mudd, 73, of Michigan, determinedly 
carries on the family obsession. In 1971 
Mudd presented Michigan's Senator 
Philip Hart with a 50-page petition doc- 
umenting his grandfather's innocence, 
and Hart has promised to present the pe- 
tition to President Nixon for review 
Only complete exoneration will satisfy 
Grandson Mudd and the dozens of oth- 
er Mudd descendants. “I'm determined 
to get this reversed,” vows he. “All of 
us are positive he had no connection 
with Lincoln's death.” 


Death Again 


Since the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1972 handed down its 5-to-4 ruling that 
the death penalty was cruel and unusu- 
al punishment (“In the same way that 
being struck by lightning is cruel and un- 
usual,” wrote Justice Potter Stewart), 22 
states have redrafted execution laws. It 
was only a matter of time before the Fed- 
eral Government got around to a sim- 
ilar resuscitation. Last week the Senate 
passed, 54 to 33, a measure restoring the 
death penalty for certain federal crimes 
If the bill passes in the House, which 
seems certain, capital punishment could 
be imposed for treason, espionage or as- 
sassination of the President, Vice Pres- 
ident, a Justice of the Supreme Court, 
any federal law-enforcement officer or 


any foreign chief of state. A death sen- 
tence could also be ordered for murder 
committed in the process of an airplane 
hijacking. a kidnaping or an escape from 
the custody of a law officer 

The only twist added to the famil- 
iar punishment v. deterrence arguments 
came in the scathing amendment pro- 
posed by death-penalty foe Senator Har- 
old Hughes—that executions be broad- 
cast on radio and television. “If Senators 
believe there is a deterrent effect inher- 
ent in the death penalty,” Hughes rea- 
soned mordantly, “then my amendment 
will provide a way to greatly increase 
this deterrence.” Hughes’ amendment 
was defeated by 81 to 10. 

Though it now seems certain that 
the bill to kill may soon become law, to 
many Americans executions seem not 
only cruel but barbaric, and no doubt 
the Supreme Court will once again be 
asked to rule on the constitutionality of 
the practice. The court’s answer could 
take years. 


Dropping Out 


Last October Richard Neumann, a 
Naperville, Ill, land developer, devised 
a promotional scheme for his new $15 
million resort complex. He decided to 
hire a flagpole sitter to perch atop his re- 
sort's 45-ft. flagpole for a year. The perch 
was actually a 10-ft. by 10-ft. cabin com- 
plete with refrigerator, television, bed, 
stove, chemical toilet and telephone 
The pay was not bad either: $1,000 a 
month, plus a $2,800 bonus if the sitter 
stayed up for the full year. 

The job winner was Paul Jacobson, 
23, a Chicago news photographer, who 
at first passed his ume taking pictures 
from his perch, keeping a diary and 
watching TV. After three months and 
several news stories about his isolated 
existence, he found another diversion 
answering phone calls from a Chicago 
girl. The calls soon led to letters and 
finally to love. Two weeks ago Jacob- 
son hoisted her atop the flagpole, and 
she moved in with him. Promoter Neu- 
mann ordered the girl down. The cou- 
ple refused. Then he offered to have a 
wedding ceremony performed atop the 
flagpole, and even threw in a promise 
of a free honeymoon if the girl would 
come down after the ceremony. Jacob- 
son would have none of it. After 156 
days aloft, he gave up his perch and po- 
tential profits last week for the woman 
he loves. Neumann. already hunting for 
another sitter. was philosophical about 
Jacobson’s departure: “Apparently he 
thinks a girl is more important than sit- 
ting on a flagpole.’ 
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DEMONSTRATORS GREETING NIXON IN CHICAGO 


WATERGATE/COVER STORY 





PRESIDENT TRYING OUT YO-YO WITH ROY ACUFF IN NASHVILLE 


The President's Strategy for Survival 


Richard Nixon is rapidly running 
out of options in his struggle to survive 
Watergate. Last week he exercised a 
fresh one. Pushing his Special Counsel 
James St. Clair out front in a political 
as well as a legal role, Nixon embarked 
on a drive to save himself by appealing 
directly to the public and assailing the 
tactics of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which is investigating his conduct 
in office. It was much too early to as- 
sess public reaction, but the impact on 
the House of Representatives was im- 
mediate. The tactic backfired, and im- 
peachment sentiment rose 

As both the President and St. Clair, 
a shrewd and highly successful Boston 
trial lawyer, moved boldly into the pub- 
lic arena, the outlines of the three- 
pronged White House offensive were 
sharply etched. The strategy seeks to 

1) Goad the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee into hastily subpoenaing presi- 
dential tapes and documents and bas- 
ing its entire impeachment case on a 
contempt of Congress citation against 
Nixon for obstructing the impeachment 
inquiry if, as he has so far, he refuses to 
yield the evidence. Nixon apparently be- 
lieves that such a charge would be too 
thin to enlist broad public support and 
that even if impeached by the House 
on that charge, he could muster the 34 
votes necessary in a Senate trial to re- 
tain his office 

2) Delay any broader impeachment 
move by stalling in the delivery of re- 
quested evidence, continuing to raise 
legal technicalities, and resorting to 
time-consuming court action. Delay 
could erode public interest in the whole 
sordid scandal. Stalling could also push 
the crucial impeachment vote closer to 
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the November elections—thus making 
it more risky for any incumbent Con- 
gressman—and perhaps even cause the 
problem to be carried over into the next 
session of Congress 

3) Solidify the President's hard-core 
support and play on the more general 
public fear of forcibly removing any 
President from office. This is being done 
through a public relations campaign de- 
signed to highlight the President's 
achievements in office and the sanctity 
of the presidency itself. At the same time 
the effort seeks to obfuscate and obscure 
Nixon's own Watergate role and por- 
tray impeachment as a partisan move- 
ment spearheaded by political enemies 
At a minimum, the aim is to build 
enough pressure on normally friendly 
Senators to prevent conviction on any 
House-approved impeachment charge 

Most of this strategy was probably 
devised by Nixon himself, but it has both 
come together and reached its peak 
since St. Clair became his chief legal 
strategist early in January. Not only is 
Nixon being scrutinized by the Judicia- 
ry Committee but, more important, he 
is On trial in the court of public opinion 
At long last he has a lawyer who—un- 
like his previous counsel—is a seasoned 
courtroom attorney. Moreover, St 
Clair’s Washington experience (see box 
page 12) goes back to the classic Army- 
McCarthy hearings of 1954, when he 
was an assistant to Joseph N. Welch 
the Army’s counsel. A poised and suave 
performer, he has brought an aura of ag- 
gressive confidence to Nixon's defense 
campaign. “Jim has been a bonanza for 
us,” observes Alexander Haig, Nixon's 
overworked chief of staff. Haig describes 
St. Clair as a man who has “consider- 
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able acumen” in the highly charged and 
shifting political atmosphere of Water- 
gate. “He intuitively understands the 
needs of the President.” 

Last week the President carried his 
public relations drive both North and 
South. In Nashville, he helped open the 
$15 million home of the Grand Ole 
Opry. As 4,400 country music fans ap- 
plauded, Nixon said that their kind of 
music “radiates the love of this nation 

patriotism.” He flubbed an attempt at 
spinning a Yo-Yo given him by Coun- 
try Music Star Roy Acuff and played 
God Bless America and Happy Birthday 
on the piano to honor his wife Pat, just 
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back from South America, on her 62nd 
birthday. In a relaxed evening, there was 
no talk of his Watergate agony. 

The President was garrulous and 
high-spirited the day before on a visit 
to Chicago, where he made his first pub- 
lic appearance outside Washington or 
the South since July, 1973. He easily 
handled soft questions from a largely 
friendly gathering of some 2,000 mem- 
bers and guests of the Executives’ Club 
of Chicago. He implied that he will not 
comply with the Judiciary Committee’s 
request for White House tapes and doc- 
uments beyond those already turned 
over to Special Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. With much exaggeration, Nixon 
complained that the committee wanted 
“all of the tapes of every presidential 
conversation—a fishing license or a 
complete right to go through all of the 
presidential files.” He said that “it isn’t 
the question that the President has 
something to hide.” But to let anyone 
“just come in and paw through the doc- 


uments,” he contended, would destroy 
“the principle of confidentiality” be- 
tween a President and his advisers. 

Nixon was even more forceful in 
vowing once again that he would not re- 
sign. “Resignation is an easy cop-out,” 
he declared, adopting his frequent rhe- 
torical device of posing an artificially 
easy-or-tough choice. “But resignation 
of this President on charges of which 
he is not guilty simply because he hap- 
pened to be low in the polls would for- 
ever change our form of government. It 
would lead to weak and unstable pres- 
idencies in the future, and I will not be 
a party to the destruction of the pres- 
idency of the United States.” 

Third Version. Only when he dis- 
cussed a detail of his own Watergate role 
did Nixon’s confidence seem to ebb. His 
voice grew tremulous as he described his 
increasingly crucial conversation with 
John Dean, his former counsel, on 
March 21, 1973. In a statement last Aug. 
15, Nixon said Dean had told him that 


secret payments had been made to the 
original Watergate defendants only to 
meet their legal costs. On March 6 of 
this year, however, Nixon said flatly in 
a press conference that Dean had told 
him on March 21 that the cash was 
meant to buy the silence of the lowly bur- 
glars—which Nixon admitted was a 
criminal act. After a week of silence on 
the topic, Nixon made an attempt to 
bridge that direct conflict and it was a 
lame one. Dean, he said, had just “al- 
leged” that the money was used to keep 
the men quiet. This third Nixon ver- 
sion of the conversation was meant to 
clear him of any charge that he had 
known of a crime and done nothing 
about it. 

The main question of the impeach- 
ment inquiry, of course, is whether 
Nixon not only knew of such acts but 
participated in them as part of a con- 
spiracy to conceal the origins of the June 
17, 1972 wiretapping and burglary of 
Democratic national headquarters. An 





Not long after he finished Harvard Law School, James 
Draper St. Clair made his reputation as a superbly skilled 
trial lawyer in a 1954 dispute—over cranberries. His client, 
Cape Cod Food Products, Inc., sued the National Cranberry 
Association, now Ocean Spray Cranberries, Inc., charging at- 
tempted monopoly. Typically, St. Clair not only immersed 
himself in the legal issues but also diligently learned every- 
thing about cranberries, including how weather and flooding 
affect them. In court he meticulously demolished the associ- 
ation’s case. St. Clair won treble damages of $525,000 for his 
client and rare praise in court from Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski Jr., who described his performance as “a model not like- 
ly to be surpassed.” 

Over the years St. Clair, now 53, has handled hundreds 
of civil and criminal cases with similar success and aplomb 
as a partner in the prestigious Boston firm of Hale and Dorr. 
Thus when White House Chief of Staff Alexander M. Haig 
began looking late last year for a trial lawyer to represent the 
President, he found that “Jim was high on everybody's list.” 





JAMES ST. CLAIR VACATIONING WITH HIS WIFE BILLIE IN VENICE 
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The President’s Lawyer: A Punishing Adversary 


On Dec. 31 St. Clair resigned the private practice that earned 
him about $300,000 a year in order to take the $42,500 fed- 
erally paid job as Nixon’s chief Watergate counsel. In action 
around the White House, St. Clair has struck Haig as “crisp 
and buttoned-down, but thoughtful and detailed.” Adds Pres- 
idential Counsellor Bryce N. Harlow: “He's very lucid and 
clear-minded, very objective, self-assured and poised.” 
. 

Known as “Jimmy” to his friends, St. Clair is sometimes 
also called “the Silver Fox” because of his gray hair, the sly 
cast to his eyes, and his cunning ways in court. Because he 
spends extraordinarily long hours researching his cases, he is 
rarely surprised by the other side. Arguing without notes, he 
peers over half-lens glasses and subjects witnesses to aggres- 
sive and exhaustive cross-examinations, but never raises his 
voice or shows anger. Says Boston Attorney Joseph S. Oteri: 
“He’s unflappable and extremely tenacious.” Lawyer-Author 
George V. Higgins (The Friends of Eddie Coyle), who pros- 
ecuted two bank-fraud cases against defendants represented 
by St. Clair, recalls, “They were the most intense trials that I 
have ever experienced. He is a punishing adversary. His style 
is one of complete concentration and total verbal aggression.” 

A registered Republican, St. Clair has represented clients 
of widely varying political and philosophical points of view. 
Soon after the cranberry case, he became a primary assistant 
to his senior partner, Joseph N. Welch, in the famous Army- 
McCarthy hearings; Welch, as counsel for the Army, engaged 
in some historic televised clashes with Joseph R. McCarthy 
that helped sink the Wisconsin Senator's career. More re- 
cently, St. Clair won a pioneering case in 1967 upholding the 
constitutionality of a Massachusetts law thal categorizes mar- 
ijuana as a narcotic drug and thus outlaws its possession and 
sale. A year later he successfully defended Yale Chaplain Wil- 
liam Sloane Coffin Jr. during his celebrated trial in Boston 
on charges of conspiracy to encourage draft evasion. 

St. Clair represented the Boston school committee in its 
struggle against mandatory desegregation of the city’s public 
schools, a case which is still on appeal. He was also chosen 
by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court to present the 
case against Boston Municipal Court Judge Jerome P. Troy. 
who was charged, among other things, with lying under oath 
and unethical conduct and was subsequently removed from 
the bench. St. Clair argued effectively that the appearance of 
misconduct in a public official is as bad as actual misconduct 
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event that could illuminate that fateful 
matter—and possibly blunt the entire 
Nixon counterattack—was scheduled to 
take place this week in the Washington 
courtroom of Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica. He was to rule that a Watergate 
grand jury report and a briefcase full of 
evidence relating to Nixon’s own role 
in that conspiracy will be given to the 
House Judiciary Committee, headed by 
New Jersey Democrat Peter Rodino. 
Factual Findings. The grand jury 
package, given to Judge Sirica on March 
1, when the jurors also indicted seven 
of Nixon’s former official and political 
associates in the cover-up conspiracy, 
does not draw conclusions as to wheth- 
er Nixon acted illegally. But a summa- 
ry of the evidence in the briefcase lists 
a series of factual findings by the grand 
jury that do implicate Nixon in the 
wrongdoing of his aides. Any such trans- 
mission of the evidence to the House by 
Sirica is likely to be appealed. John J. 
Wilson, the attorney representing two 


of the indicted conspirators, H.R. Hal- 
deman and John Ehrlichman, has 
vowed to appeal. 

The delicate way in which the White 
House has been handling the grand jury 
report shows the deft touch of St. Clair 
He surprised many Washington lawyers 
by raising no objection at all to the idea 
of Sirica’s sending the report to the Ro- 
dino committee when the judge held an 
extraordinary hearing on the question 
on March 6. To oppose this move would 
make it appear that the President feared 
a revealing of the contents of the brief- 
case. But St. Clair well knew that Wil- 
son. whose clients’ interests in many re- 
spects dovetail with those of Nixon, 
would fight to squelch the grand jury's 
findings. Wilson promptly raised objec- 
tions on the grounds that |) the grand 
jury had no power to make such a re- 
port, and 2) the documents were likely 
to mention Haldeman and Ehrlichman, 
and any public disclosure could preju- 
dice their chances for a fair trial 


While Wilson carries on the legal 
battle over the grand jury report. the 
President and his staff are expected to 
continue their public psychological war- 
fare against Watergate. That attack last 
week was well orchestrated. First, Ken 
Clawson, the White House director of 
communications, leaked to reporters a 
Feb. 25 letter from John Doar, chief 
counsel for the Rodino committee, to St. 
Clair. It showed that Doar was seeking 
not only six additional Nixon tapes, as 
generally believed—even by members of 
the committee—but also tapes covering 
six periods of time, from February to 
April 1973. Presidential Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler said that this involved 
42 tapes. The White House disclosure 
made the Doar request look excessive, 
though it by no means supported St. 
Clair’s claim that the committee seemed 
to want “hundreds of thousands of doc- 
uments and thousands of hours of re- 
corded conversations.” 

The main aim of those White House 











HEADING BACK TO BOSTON WITH JOSEPH WELCH IN 1954 


—words that he could live to regret. At the hearing last May 
he declared: “It is not necessarily important that you do some- 
thing wrong; it is very important that there be the appear- 
ance of nothing being done wrong.” 

St. Clair’s willingness to take almost any case offends some 
people. Chaplain Coffin once said, “The trouble with St. Clair 
is that he is all case and no cause.’ Adds Author Higgins: 
“He is the 1970s version of the guy whom the sodbusters 
hired when the cattlemen tried to tear down their fences in 
the 1880s—a hired gun.” But St. Clair believes that “every per- 
son is entitled to be represented by the lawyer of his choice.” 

. 


In St. Clair’s judgment, there was an overriding reason 
for accepting the job of attorney for Nixon: “How many times 
is a lawyer asked to represent the President of the US. in a 
matter of this importance? I felt that | could make a con- 
tribution, and I believed it was an appropriate matter for a 
lawyer to be involved in.” The unique case also gives St. Clair 
the opportunity to set legal precedents for defending a Pres- 
ident and is certain to put the Boston lawyer in the history 
books. In addition. says a longtime friend, Robert Bachman, 
“He believes in this country, he believes in the free-enter- 
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prise system, and he believes in the President. That's why he 
is there.” 

His job has turned St. Clair into a long-distance com- 
muter. During the week he lives in a $600-a-month furnished 
apartment in Washington's Fairfax Hotel. Almost every 
weekend he flies home to his wife Billie and their colonial 
house in the well-to-do suburb of Wellesley, Mass. (They have 
three children: Tom, 16, Scott, 20, and Peggy, 24, who is a 
third-year student at Boston College Law School.) What does 
Billie St. Clair think of her role as a weekday widow? Says 
she with a laugh: “It stinks.” Their 30-year marriage has 
been largely tranquil. She explains wryly, “He and I have 
never had a fight. I learned very early that he is apt to be 
right, and he learned to consider what I said.” 

The twelve-hour-a-day demands of St. Clair’s job leave lit- 
tle time for recreation. Before taking Nixon's case, St. Clair 
played bridge, swam in his backyard pool or at the family sum- 
mer home on Cape Cod, and rarely missed a home game of 
the New England Patriots or Boston Bruins. His chief com- 
plaint now is that he has no time for playing golf. He de- 
pended on the sport to help keep down his portly midriff, 
which is only partly camouflaged by his suits; he buys them 
readymade for about $200 and has them altered 

When the call came from Haig offering the job of pres- 
idential lawyer, St. Clair had just checked his family into a re- 
sort at Tarpon Springs, Fla. He had to cut the golfing va- 
cation short, and it may be his last holiday for many months 
“I have no commitment and no contract,” he says, “but as a 
practical matter, I'm employed for the duration.” 


TALKING WITH CHIEF OF STAFF HAIG IN WASHINGTON LAST WEEK 
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revelations, however, seemed to be to 
try to drive a wedge between the Ro- 
dino committee’s members and its staff, 
including Doar and the Republican 
counsel Albert Jenner. In an effort to 
prevent news leaks—as urgently de- 
manded by the White House—Doar and 
Jenner had been keeping only the com- 
mittee leaders, Rodino and ranking Re- 
publican Edward Hutchinson, posted on 
all details of their dealings with St. Clair 
Clawson charged that Doar had tried 
to “hoodwink”™ the committee by keep- 
ing from the other members the extent 
of his request. 

Press Secretary Ziegler also assailed 
the Doar request. “The mere fact of an 
impeachment inquiry does not give Con- 
gress the right to back up a truck and 
haul off White House files,” he told 
newsmen. Moreover, Ziegler said that 
for Nixon to comply with another Doar 
request—that the committee staff be giv- 
en access to the White House files of 
such former Nixon aides as Haldeman, 
Ehrlichman, Dean and Charles Colson 
—would be “constitutionally irrespon- 
sible.” Presidential Counsellor Bryce 
Harlow later protested to reporters that 
the Rodino committee members were 
acting like “children who are asking for 
another helping before they have eaten 
what's on their plate.” 

The surprise in the White House 
campaign was St. Clair’s sudden emer- 


gence in public and his accessibility to 
reporters. Until recently, he had been 
operating mainly in private. He had bar- 
gained skillfully and sternly with Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Jaworski over which 
White House tapes and documents the 
grand jury could be given. St. Clair had 
spoken out publicly on only a few oc- 
casions. On Feb. 4 he attacked the cred- 
ibility of John Dean and criticized Ja- 
worski for publicly defending Dean's 
veracity. As a result, Jaworski privately 
scolded St. Clair for “unprofessional 
conduct,” and their cordial but correct 
relationship cooled. 

Legal Views. In his major court- 
room appearance in Nixon's behalf, 
St. Clair on Jan. 16 tried to shake the tes- 
timony of a panel of court-appointed 
acoustics and recording experts in a 
hearing before Sirica. The panel claimed 
that an 18-minute erasure in one key 
Nixon tape in all likelihood had been de- 
liberate rather than accidental. Though 
St. Clair, with his assured courtroom 
manner, was far more effective than 
such predecessors as the docile Fred Bu- 
zhardt and the ill-at-ease Leonard Gar- 
ment, he made little headway against 
the experts. Sirica found St. Clair’s ques- 
tions repetitive and tedious and finally 
cut him off. 

In last week's flurry of activity, St. 
Clair expressed highly controversial le- 
gal views in two television interviews 


Nixon’s Taxes: “A Shocker” 


Another big bombshell is about to 
go off under the President. The Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, which Nixon asked 
to look into two questionable tax entries 
that he had made on his returns for 1969 
and 1970, is expected to release its pre- 
liminary report late this week or next 
week. Says one senior Senator on the 
committee: “It will be a shocker.” 

Congressman Wilbur Mills, the in- 
fluential and powerful chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
added: “If Watergate brought pressure 
on Nixon to resign, our report will bring 
about a great deal more pressure. I don’t 
believe that he will be able to withstand 
it.” A congressional staff member said 
that Nixon may well wind up owing 
more than $500,000 in taxes and pen- 
alties. For the years 1970 and 1971 he 
paid less than $2,000 on a combined in- 
come of $526,000. 

. 

The tax committee will not draw any 
conclusions on whether Nixon may have 
been guilty of fraud in filing his returns. 
It will leave any such determination up 
to the Judiciary Committee and Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, which is belatedly 
rechecking Nixon’s returns. The report 
by the joint committee will merely in- 
dicate those deductions that it considers 
should not have been allowed and will 
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cite other taxes that it judges the Pres- 
ident owes. (Though the committee’s 
findings are not binding, the President 
has promised to accept their ruling and 
pay accordingly.) It would be wrong to 
allege fraud, Mills explained, “because 
half the members of the committee are 
Senators, and they may have to serve 
as a jury on impeachment.” In other 
words, Senators should not accuse Nix- 
on if they also may have to stand in judg- 
ment of him later. 

The committee is expected to con- 


and several talks with reporters. He said 
that because Nixon was the nation’s 
“chief law enforcement officer,” he had 
not committed any crime in failing to re- 
port the hush-money payments. This 
was an effort to account for the fact that 
Nixon, by his own explanation early this 
month, had not reported Dean's hush- 
money confession (made at the March 
21, 1973 meeting) to any law-enforce- 
ment agency or court. 

St. Clair also said that the charge in 
the indictment that a payment of hush 
money had been made on March 21 was 
doubtful. His reason: “sworn testimony” 
at the Senate Watergate hearings includ- 
ed no similar charge. He further con- 
tended that Dean could no longer be 
used as a credible prosecution witness 
because a tape showed that a conver- 
sation with Nixon that Dean thought 
took place on March 13, 1973, actually 
occurred on March 21. 

More broadly, St. Clair argued that 
the Rodino committee must determine 
just what kinds of presidential acts it 
considers impeachable before it seeks 
more evidence. He also claimed that he 
was not actually engaged in defending 
Richard Nixon, but in representing “the 
office of the presidency.” 

None of those statements could 
withstand sharp legal scrutiny. Their 
shrewd purpose, however, seemed to be 
multiple-edged. They served to chal- 


clude that Nixon owes some $300,000 
in back taxes for having taken a deduc- 
tion of $482,000 for the gift of his vice- 
presidential papers—a transaction that 
he has conceded may not have been 
completed before a law banning such de- 
ductions went into effect. While Nixon 
will not be accused of fraud because a 
deed and other papers completing the 
transaction apparently were backdated 
to get them within the deadline, the 
committee may put blame on those who 
prepared the returns. That could apply 
pressure on Nixon’s lawyers to explain 
the transactions more fully in order to 
avoid criminal charges themselves. 
. 

Also certain to be cited as another 
Nixon tax error was his failure to re- 
port a $142,000 profit on the sale of his 
Manhattan apartment in 1969 and to 
pay a capital gains tax on it. Nixon had 
asked the committee to examine both 
this sale and the deduction for his pa- 
pers. The probers have gone beyond 
these matters and apparently have dis- 
covered other Nixon tax errors. Insists 
Mills: “People can better understand a 
failure to pay taxes than they can un- 
derstand Watergate. Overdeductions, 
failure to state income—this will be a re- 
port to the American people. And they 
can draw their own conclusions.” The 
conclusions may be particularly bitter 
because the report will be released just 
at the time when Americans are paying 
their own income taxes. 
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lenge and fuzz up the indictment’s strong 
implication that, at the least, Nixon had 
learned from Dean on March 21 of the 
illegal payoffs to defendants and had 
failed to cut them off. St. Clair’s remarks 
sought to set the Rodino committee 
members off on a potentially divisive 
squabble over defining impeachable acts 
—a point on which St. Clair knows the 
Congressmen hold sharp differences. 
St. Clair was trying to strengthen Nix- 
on’s oft-repeated claim that the institu- 
tion of his office, rather than his per- 
sonal fate, was the overriding issue in 
the impeachment controversy. 

The new White House offensive was 
backfiring in its attempt to trigger pre- 
cipitate and self-defeating action by the 
Judiciary Committee to impeach the 
President solely on grounds of contempt 
of Congress. Committee members were 
angry—not at each other or at their staff 
—but at what they considered the ob- 
viousness of the Nixon-St. Clair tactics. 
While they respect St. Clair’s legal sav- 
vy, they think that he has ventured into 
essentially political maneuverings. At 
that game, they assume, they are far 
more adept and experienced than he. 

Cooling Hotheads. A few of the 
more volatile members of the committee 
almost jumped at St. Clair’s bait. Such 
liberal Democrats as Father Robert Dri- 
nan of Massachusetts, California’s Je- 
rome Waldie and Michigan’s John Con- 
yers Jr. wanted immediately to issue 
subpoenas for every bit of evidence that 
Doar was seeking. But Chairman Ro- 
dino called a caucus of the committee’s 
Democrats and urged the hotheads to 
cool off. There would be plenty of time 
to issue subpoenas, he argued, once the 
White House intention to cut off all fur- 
ther evidence was totally clear. Mean- 
while, the committee staff was awaiting 
a chance to examine all of the material 
that St. Clair and Nixon had promised, 
including the 19 tapes and more than 
700 documents given to the special pros- 
ecutor’s office. 

The White House attack seemed to 
unify the committee—against the Pres- 
ident. “It is not the White House’s job 
to tell the committee how to discharge 
its constitutional function,” declared 
Maryland Republican Lawrence J. Ho- 
gan, until now one of Nixon’s strong de- 
fenders on the committee. “The Pres- 
ident’s lawyer was off base when he 
stated the committee should first define 
an impeachable offense—there is no set 
definition. Each member will have to 
subjectively determine this in his own 
mind.” Hogan contended that Nixon 
was getting “bum advice” and was in 
danger of losing those on the commit- 
tee “who are trying to keep an open 
mind on impeachment.” The release of 
the Doar letter to St. Clair, protested 
Texas Democrat Jack Brooks, was “an 
affront to the comity between the White 
House and the Congress.” But he urged 
his colleagues on the committee not to 
let “the White House hucksterism de- 
tract from the decency and forbearance 
of the committee. It is clear that the 
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White House is not going to cooperate.” 

Rebutting St. Clair’s demand that 
the committee state its charges against 
Nixon before it seeks more evidence, 
Republican Edward Hutchinson ar- 
gued: “There are no charges. We hope 
we will find none. We are simply mak- 
ing an inquiry.” Added Hutchinson: 
“What we have asked for is very rea- 
sonable and very relevant.” The com- 
mittee request, he explained, was aimed 
primarily at clarifying the “suspicion 
about the President’s action in the so- 
called Watergate cover-up.” 

Contempt Citation. The commit- 
tee strategy is to continue to move war- 
ily, maneuvering to avoid any court bat- 
tles. Not only are such battles time 
consuming, but the committee is con- 
vinced that no court has any jurisdic- 
tion over any part of the impeachment 
inquiry and process. Impeachment is 
sanctioned by the Constitution as solely 
a congressional activity. The committee 
leaders expect to give St. Clair perhaps 
two more weeks in which to respond 
conclusively to its request for evidence. 
If he fails to do so, the request will be re- 
newed. If Nixon and St. Clair still re- 
fuse to comply, only then will the com- 
mittee issue a subpoena for the material. 

Meanwhile, the committee’s inves- 
tigation will continue. First, all of the ev- 
idence given to Jaworski by the White 
House will be examined. Then the com- 
mittee intends to study the package of 
evidence from the Watergate grand jury. 
If St. Clair and Nixon decide to resist 
the subpoena, the committee will prob- 
ably seek a contempt citation against the 
President. The citation would become 
one of several—or perhaps many 
—points in an impeachment charge. “I 
would make it the last article of im- 
peachment, not the first,” declares a 
Republican member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Reports TIME’s veteran congressio- 
nal correspondent, Neil MacNeil: “St. 
Clair’s strategy is offending the House’s 
sense of itself—an extremely dangerous 
business for Nixon. He is losing South- 
ern Democrats and conservative Repub- 
licans by the dozens right now.” And 
this is even before any of the potential 
impeachment evidence has been ana- 
lyzed by the Rodino committee. 

Always Smile. Despite St. Clair’s 
problems, many legal scholars give him 
high marks so far for making the best 
of what they see as a very difficult case. 
Under St. Clair, observes Harvard Law 
Professor Alan Dershowitz, “the quality 
of legal representation has gone way 
up.” St. Clair is following a predictable 
pattern of impeachment defense, says 
Law Professor Arval Morris of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. “The first thing 
is to narrow the concept of the impeach- 
able offense—that rules out a whole lot 
of evidence.” The University of Chica- 
go’s Philip Kurland views St. Clair’s de- 
fense strategy as “to give only what he 
is forced to give and to delay as long as 
he can.” 

Richard Donahue, a leading trial 
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lawyer in Massachusetts, offers a more 
invidious assessment. He considers St. 
Clair’s tactics much the same kind of de- 
fense that one would put up for “a drunk- 
en driver. If you have a guilty client, 
you make ’em prove everything every 
inch of the way, attack everyone in the 
room—the judge, the court officers, the 
witnesses—but you always smile.” Har- 
vard’s Dershowitz says that it is diffi- 
cult to rate St. Clair’s overall effective- 
ness without knowing the culpability of 
his client. “If Nixon is innocent, has 
nothing to hide, then St. Clair is doing 
a terrible job because he is making it ap- 
pear as though Nixon has something to 
hide. If he is guilty, then St. Clair is do- 
ing a great job.” 

Astrategy of delay, however, is a dis- 
service to the nation, argues Law Pro- 
fessor John Flynn of the University of 
Utah. He objects to St. Clair’s “defend- 
ing this case on a petty criminal basis 





—traising every technical objection pos- 
sible. This is a form of legal 
brinkmanship. He may be winning the 
legal battle but losing the more impor- 
tant battle of public confidence in the 
President.” The University of Chicago's 
Harry Kalven Jr. agrees: “Delay has 
consequences for the whole country. It 
seems seriously inappropriate.” It is also, 
of course, the opposite of what Nixon is 
arguing for: “I want a prompt and just 
resolution of this matter.” 

Many of St. Clair’s recent statements 
on more specific Watergate issues are se- 
verely criticized by legal experts and 
other persons who have detailed knowl- 
edge of the various investigations of the 
scandal. Generally stated, these asser- 
tions by St. Clair include: 

A President can be impeached only 
for crimes of a very serious nature com- 
mitted in his governmental capacity. 

As a practical—but not legal—mat- 
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ter, a serious criminal act by a Presi- 
dent may have to be shown to enlist the 
two-thirds Senate vote for conviction 
and removal from office. Despite the 
views of Nixon and St. Clair, however, 
almost no reputable scholar contends 
that the “high crimes and misdemean- 
ors” cited in the Constitution as bases 
for impeachment were meant to be tak- 
en in the modern sense of those words 
Chicago’s Kurland says that any 
“breach of trust of high office” falls with- 
in the meaning intended by the consti- 
tutional framers. This was shown by one 
of the framers of the impeachment pro- 
vision, James Wilson, who said that 
what he had in mind was misbehavior, 
or what he called “malversation.”’ James 
Madison added that impeachment was 
a protection against the “negligence or 
perfidy of the Chief Magistrate.” 

The President can claim Executive 
privilege in withholding requested evi- 
dence from the House Committee 

Disputing that, the University of 
Washington's Morris echoes the prevail- 
ing view among constitutional scholars: 
“In constitutional law, there really isn’t 
any sort of Executive privilege that the 
President can raise against the House.” 
The impeachment procedure was set up 
to cover a unique situation in which the 
separation of powers among the branch- 
es of Government can be broached by 
the Congress to determine whether 
an impeachable offense has occurred. 
Four U.S. Presidents—Andrew Jackson, 
James Polk, James Buchanan and Ulys- 
ses §. Grant—have declared that they 
would have no right to withhold any- 
thing from an impeachment proceeding. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
must determine what an impeachable of- 
fense is before it seeks the evidence. 

There is no legal requirement to do 
so. It is precisely because the Consti- 
tution is vague on what is impeachable 
that the committee wants to determine 
whether there has been wrongdoing be- 
fore deciding whether what it finds is im- 
peachable. Certainly, the multiple in- 
dictments and guilty pleas on criminal 
charges by 26 Nixon agents so far are 
reason enough to prompt a broad and 
deep inquiry into the President's con- 
duct in office. To carry out that inquiry 
properly the committee needs all the ev- 
idence it can get about the President's 
conduct in the Watergate and related 
political-espionage and payoff scandals. 

Because the President is the chief 
law-enforcement official in the nation, he 
did not have a legal obligation to report 
his knowledge of the hush-money pay- 
ments—a crime—to anyone else. He must 
only see to it that the judicial process was 
initiated. 

“The President is not engaged in the 
law-enforcement business,” contends 
Chicago's Kurland. “It is a title that St 
Clair has created for the situation.” 
Adds Hofstra University Law Dean 
Monroe Freedman: “The contention is 
cute, but technically it’s absurd.” For a 
President merely to tell himself that a 
crime has been committed is not enough, 
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many scholars point out. People in the 
White House are “no different from any 
other citizens’ when they learn of a 
crime, says Attorney General William 
Saxbe, who has a greater right than the 
President to consider himself the top 
law-enforcement official. Far from ini- 
tiating judicial action in the Watergate 
cover-up, moreover, Nixon sought to 
block full disclosure. He withheld tapes 
and other evidence from investigators, 
fought vainly in the courts to keep this 
material away from the grand jury, and 
fired Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
when he persisted in seeking it 

St. Clair is not representing the Pres- 
ident. He is representing the institution 
of the presidency. 

“This is at best superficial and at 
worst misleading,” declares Norman 
Dorsen, law professor at New York Uni- 
versity. “It is not the presidency that is 
being investigated and that is denying 
Congress information. It is Mr. Nixon 
who is under investigation, who is not 
cooperating. It is not some abstraction 
that is advising St. Clair on the case. It 
is Richard Nixon.” No one is counsel 
for the office of the presidency, asserts 
Kurland. “There is no such job. This is 
just rhetoric.” 

St. Clair seemed to concede as much 
last week when he told TIME Correspon- 
dent Dean Fischer: “My client happens 
to be the President of the United States. 
In this sense, he’s a unique client. There 
are certain decisions that only he can 
make. These decisions relate to the con- 
fidentiality of presidential communica- 
tions and Executive privilege. I can’t 
make those decisions for him. They're 
his and his alone.” 

Such a decision by Nixon was made 
when the President ruled that he would 
not give Jaworski any more White 
House evidence, including 27 tapes that 
the special prosecutor is still seeking. 
St. Clair has not heard those recordings. 
That puts him in a weak position in hav- 
ing rejected Jaworski’s request on 
grounds that the contents of the record- 
ings did not justify violating the Pres- 
ident’s right to protect their confiden- 
tiality. St. Clair has apparently not 
heard the 42 tapes sought by the Ro- 
dino staff either. 

For an experienced trial lawyer, 
St. Clair has made some specific com- 
ments on aspects of the Watergate 
cover-up case that appear odd. Par- 
ticularly baffling was his claim that 
John Dean would no longer be a wit- 
ness in Special Prosecutor Jaworski's 
conspiracy case against Nixon’s former 
aides. Both Nixon and St. Clair were 
heavily depending on the claim that 
Dean had been discredited because he 
testified before the Senate Watergate 
committee that he had talked to Nixon 
about the hush-money payments on 
March 13, while a tape of the conver- 
sation shows that it occurred on March 
21. Dean, who had testified without ac- 
cess to his White House files, later told 
investigators that he had been wrong by 
one week. Nixon in Chicago seemed to 
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be grasping al a straw in citing that one- 
week error as significant. Dean will be 
a major trial witness. 

St. Clair also tried to undermine a 
key claim in the grand jury’s conspir- 
acy indictment: that $75,000 in hush 
money had been paid on March 21, 
1973, to William Bittman, the attorney 
for E. Howard Hunt, a Watergate wire- 
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tapper. Hunt had been demanding 
money from the White House, threat- 
ening to disclose some of his seamy work 
as a member of Nixon’s squad of secret 
plumber investigators. The payment was 
alleged by the grand jury to have been 
made just a few hours after Dean and 
Haldeman had met with Nixon on that 
day. St. Clair pointed out, however, that 
a large chart used in the Senate Wa- 
tergate hearings had listed no such pay- 
ment on March 21. That was hardly a 
conclusive refutation. 

Hush Money. Testimony at the 
Senate hearings was imprecise as to the 
time of this payment. But St. Clair had 
to be aware that the grand jury had 
strong evidence of the date before citing 
it as a culminating act in the chain of 
criminal conspiracy. Last week the 
Washington Post reported that Freder- 
ick LaRue, a former official of Nixon's 
re-election committee who has pleaded 
guilty to conspiracy to obstruct justice, 
had recalled handling the payment after 
dinner on March 21. The date was ver- 
ified by the travel records of one of La- 
Rue’s out-of-town friends, who attended 
the dinner. Investigators have the credit- 
card records of his hotel and travel ex- 
penses. That is minimal documentation; 
the prosecutor has other evidence too 

The payment date challenges Nix- 
on’s repeated claim that, during the cel- 
ebrated March 21 meeting with Dean 
and Haldeman in his office, he flatly re- 
jected the idea of paying any hush 
money. The grand jury, which heard the 
tape of the meeting, cited Haldeman for 
perjury because of his testimony at the 
Senate hearings that Nixon had said 
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such payments were wrong. This grand 
jury action suggested that Nixon must 
have been lying in his public claims that 
he told his aides the payments were 
wrong. If a payment was made after the 
talk, the President either did not dis- 
courage the payment of hush money, or 
he was misunderstood by his aides, or 
he was disobeyed 

Nixon conceded in a press confer- 
ence two weeks ago that other persons 
who heard the tape might “reach dif- 
ferent interpretations. But I know what 
I meant, and I know also what I did. I 
meant that the whole transaction was 
wrong, the transaction for the purpose 
of keeping this whole matter covered 
up.” Nixon said that he told Dean, “It 
is wrong, that’s for sure’—and that the 
remark was meant to apply to both 
the promise of Executive clemency and 
the payment of hush money to any 
defendant 

The President has refused to release 
the tape or a transcript of the conver- 
sation, but TIME has learned its gist 
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Four important words spoken by the 
President come through clearly: “It 
would be wrong.” But these words are 
spoken only within the context of a dis- 
cussion about promising clemency. The 
subject of paying money to keep the bur- 
glars quiet comes once before the clem- 
ency discussion and two times after it 
On none of those three occasions does 
Nixon say or suggest that such payments 
would be wrong. 


Among the tapes most eagerly 
sought by both Prosecutor Jaworski and 
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the Rodino committee staff are those of 
conversations between Nixon and his 
top aides from about ten days before to 
ten days after this March 21 conversa- 
tion. The investigators wonder whether 
there was any more talk of the illegal 
hush payments in this period. Nixon has 
refused to yield any of these tapes to ei- 
ther of the investigating bodies 

Two Supporters. An additional 
problem for the President is that any 
White House attempt to stonewall the 
Rodino committee by denying access to 
any further evidence runs the risk of 
alienating two of Nixon's most helpful 
supporters: Vice President Gerald Ford 
and Republican Senate Leader Hugh 
Scott, Ford seems to be opening a great- 
er distance between himself and the 
President. He still backs the White 
House view that Rodino is off on a “fish- 
ing expedition” for evidence and ought 
to specify “a bill of particulars” against 
Nixon before seeking the supporting 
documents. But Ford irked Nixon’s staff 
by declaring publicly that Rodino is ful- 
ly entitled to see the grand jury's spe- 
cial report and evidence. He also said 
that he was “concerned” about Nixon’s 
failure to report the illegal payment of si- 
lence money to Watergate defendants 
as soon as Dean told him about it. “I 
think I would have,” Ford said 

Scott is getting nervous because he 
went out on a limb to assail Dean’s cred- 
ibility on the basis of tape transcripts 
and summaries shown to him by Nix- 
on. The failure of the White House to 
make the same information public dis- 
turbs Scott. His associates worry that he 
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may have been misled by the one-week 
discrepancy in Dean’s testimony about 
hush money, perhaps having seen a 
transcript in which no such discussion 
appeared. As for giving the Rodino com- 
mittee what it wants, Scott, too, is op- 
posed to “fishing expeditions,” but he 
does not believe that the committee is 
on one. Noting White House objections 
to anyone backing a truck up to the 
White House for files, Scott suggests 
“How about a station wagon?’ 

As the President's difficulties con- 
tinue to accumulate, his public appear- 
ances look increasingly like an effort to 
go over the heads of the aroused im- 
peachers in the House and directly to 
the public. His vows to “fight like hell” 
and “not walk away from this job” 
may win some wavering doubters to his 
side. But his position is steadily grow- 
ing weaker 

If the President is innocent in the 
cover-up acts of his aides, he could eas- 
ily gain adherents by turning over the 
27 tapes that Jaworski wants and the 
42 that the House Judiciary Committee 
is seeking. That would dispel many sus- 
picions, and it would certainly not ““de- 
stroy” the presidency. Since he has given 
up 19 tapes and 700 documents already 
why would turning over more tapes 
break the back of this most visible of 
US. institutions? If he is not innocent 
the current collision course with the 
Congress may be the only viable one 
for him 

Gentler Approach. Perhaps per- 
ceiving new dangers in a showdown with 
the impeachment committee, St. Clair 
seemed to soften his earlier stand. “We 
are not seeking a confrontation,” he told 
TIME. “It would not be good for the Pres- 
ident or the country. I think John Doar 
and I both believe that adjustments can 
be made to avoid it. I don’t think the 
committee intends to have a fishing ex- 
pedition.” If this view seemed more con- 
ciliatory than those expressed by his 
unique client last week, perhaps the gen- 
tler approach is merely a shrewd tactic 
Or maybe Lawyer James St. Clair de- 
serves a more attentive audience within 
the confines of the Oval Office 
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TRIALS 


The Defense Attacks 


He was to have been the Govern- 
ment’s star witness, the person charac- 
terized by the prosecutors as “more or 
less the middleman in this whole affair.” 
He had in fact been indicted with the 
others, but the Government wanted his 
help so badly that it had granted him im- 
munity in exchange for his cooperation 
But the more Harry Sears testified last 
week in a crowded Manhattan court- 
room, the more he sounded like a wit- 
ness for—instead of against—former 
U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell 
and former Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice Stans 

Sears in his previous testimony had 
spun a strong web of circumstantial ev- 
idence to support the Government's 
charge that Mitchell and Stans illegally 
tried to ease the tangled problems of 
Financier Robert Vesco with the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. As his 
part of the deal, claimed the prosecu- 
tors, Vesco made a secret contribution 
of $200,000 to President Nixon's cam- 
paign in 1972. But then Sears, 54, law- 
yer, former G.O.P. leader in the New 
Jersey senate and political handyman 
for Vesco, turned to Play-Doh in the 
skillful hands of Peter E. Fleming Jr., 
Mitchell's top defense attorney. 

Front Row Seat. Sears made the 
whole Vesco affair sound like the ev- 
eryday fraternizing of friends in high 
places rather than a plot to trade polit- 
ical influence for a campaign contribu- 
tion. When Sears said he had introduced 
Vesco to his friend Mitchell on March 
12, 1971, the defense pointed out that 
the date was 13 months before the finan- 
cier made his gift and six days before 
the SEC even began looking into Ves- 
co’s mutual-fund operations overseas. 

A main point in the Government's 
case against Mitchell is the claim that 
on the very day—April 10, 1972—that 
Vesco made his contribution, doors that 
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had been closed to the financier began 
opening. But Sears admitted that Mitch- 
ell had been trying for a month before 
the donation to get a date for Sears with 
sec Chairman William J. Casey. Sears 
further contended that when he did meet 
with Casey he simply requested that 
Vesco be allowed to tell his side of the 
story. Asked Fleming: “Did you ever ask 
Mr. Mitchell to fix the Vesco case?” 
Sears: “Never.” Sears later added: “I 
know of absolutely no attempts that 
were ever made to ‘fix’ the SEC matter.” 

The Government then produced 
Laurence B. Richardson Jr., former 
president of Vesco’s International Con- 
trols Corp., the company that ran the 
suspect mutual-fund operations. Rich- 
ardson, 52, broke with Vesco in 1973 
over company policies and went to the 
Government with the story of his for- 
mer boss’s contribution to the Nixon 
campaign. He testified about attending 
a meeting with Vesco on March 8, 1972, 
in Stans’ Washington office. According 
to Richardson, Vesco told Stans that he 
wanted to make a donation to the Nix- 
on campaign but that he had a problem 
—the SEC investigation. Vesco claimed 
that the probe was really an SEC ven- 
detta against him and his company. 

Testified Richardson: “Mr. Stans 
said, well, how much you got in mind 
to give? And Vesco said, well, he want- 
ed to be in the front row. And Mr. Stans 
then said, well, we expect X number of 
people to give a million dollars, and he 
gave another number that might give a 
half million or more. Then Mr. Vesco 
said, I think I would like to give a half- 
million.” (He was to give $50,000 pub- 
licly plus the secret $200,000.) 

During the meeting, said Richard- 
son, Stans declared that he could not 
help Vesco with the SEC problem, but 
added: “Let’s see if we can get you an ap- 
pointment with Mr. Mitchell while 
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you're here.” But Richardson could not 
say if Vesco did meet with Mitchell. And 
Fleming scored by asking Richardson 
“When you went with Robert Vesco on 
March 8th to Maurice Stans, had you 
and Robert Vesco agreed to fix ICC's 
case with the SEC?” Richardson: “No.” 

In fact, testified Richardson, “I said 
to Vesco that I was astonished when I 
heard him say he wanted to give a half- 
million dollars. And he said, well, it is a 
lot cheaper than legal fees. And I said, 
well, if you think those guys are going 
to do anything for you because you paid 
that contribution, why, forget it.” 

Old School Tie. That admission 
was yet another bonus for the defense 
—and a clear indication of the general 
strategy that Mitchell and Stans would 
use against the Government's charges 
of conspiracy and obstructing justice. It 
was becoming obvious that the former 
Cabinet officers would employ a vari- 
ation of the old-school-tie defense: they 
had merely tried to see that friendly 
Harry Sears and his generous client Ves- 
co got a fair shake from the sec. They 
can also point out that if there had been 
a plot to help Vesco, it had been sin- 
gularly unsuccessful. Shortly after Nix- 
on’s victory in 1972, the SEC accused 
Vesco and his associates of perpetrating 
a $224 million stock fraud 

But while the Government prosecu- 
tors seemed to be losing some ground 
on the conspiracy and obstructing jus- 
tice charges, they were quietly building 
a case for their third set of counts—that 
Mitchell and Stans had each committed 
perjury six times before the grand jury 
investigating the whole affair. 

Sears contradicted Mitchell's testi- 
mony that he had never received any 
written material from Sears about Ves- 
co. In fact, Sears said that on May 18, 
1971, he had sent a letter concerning 
Vesco to Mitchell. Mitchell also told the 
grand jury that he had never been asked 
by Sears to get the SEC to withdraw a 
subpoena against Vesco; Sears insisted 
that he had made such a request to 
Mitchell. In addition, Mitchell seemed 
to be hurt by the testimony of Daniel 
W. Hofgren, a G.O.P. fund-raiser who 
had helped put Vesco in touch with 
Stans. Hofgren said, contrary to Mitch- 
ell’s claim, that he had indeed spoken 
to the former Attorney General about 
Vesco 

As for the perjury charges against 
Stans, Richardson testified in support of 
the Government's claim that Stans had 
lied in saying that he had not asked for 
the $200,000 in cash from Vesco, In ad- 
dition, both Richardson and Sears con- 
tradicted Stans’ testimony that he had 
not suggested payment before April 7, 
1972 (the cutoff date for secret contri- 
butions of $100 or more). Hofgren and 
Richardson also repudiated Stans’ asser- 
tion that he had not referred Vesco to 
Mitchell for help on the SEC problems 
If proved, each count of perjury against 
John Mitchell and Maurice Stans could 
bring a fine of as much as $5,000 and a 
sentence as long as five years 
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SOUND MOVIES 
YOU MAKE YOURSELF ff 


When it comes to kids and keep- 
ing them kids long after they've grown 
and gone, there's never been anything 
quite like The Talkies. 

The Talkies are sound movies ff 
you make yourself with the Kodak 
Ektasound movie camera. You get 
it all—sight, sound, color, move- 
ment —in one compact cartridge that 
drops into a convenient, easy-to- 
operate camera. The sound, like the 
picture, is recorded right on the film. 

The results are astoundingly real 
and natural. More so, because the Ektasound movie camera lets you 
make movies without movie lights. Play your Talkies on the Kodak Ektasound 
movie projector and it’s almost like living the moment over again. 

You wr" see the Kodak Ektasound movie cameras and projectors at your photo 
dealer's now. Cameras start at less than $190; 
projectors at less than $220. For crying, KODAK EKTASOUND 


laughing, anything out loud, it’s The Talkies. | MOVIE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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POLITICS 


Wallace: Gearing Up Again 


When George Wallace appeared in 
Washington for the National Governors 
Conference a year ago, he stayed flat 
on his back most of the time, staring de- 
spondently at the ceiling, receiving few 
people. His political career seemed as 
shattered as his spine from the bullets 
of Arthur Bremer. This month Wallace 
once again attended the annual Gover- 
nors Conference, but he was a rejuve- 
nated man: he sat upright in his wheel- 
chair, attentively following the proceed- 
ings and obviously basking in his 
celebrity status. His career has recov- 
ered along with his body and spirit. 

Democratic National Committee 
Chairman Robert Strauss dropped by to 
pay his respects, and reporters flocked 
to Wallace’s side. “Back in 1965, I'd 
have had to streak up and down the av- 
enue to get this much attention,” said 
Wallace. “I'd have had to streak through 
the House of Representatives.” 

Rid of the Kooks. Streaking, in a 
sense, is just what the Alabama Gov- 
ernor is doing. Despite mild disclaimers, 
he is running hard for a place on the 
Democratic national ticket in 1976. For 
the first time he is given a fair chance 
—if not for the No. 1 spot, then as the 
vice-presidential candidate. Though he 
cannot walk unaided and tires fast, Wal- 
lace has staged a remarkable comeback. 
He trails only Senator Edward Kenne- 
dy in Democratic Party presidential 
polls for 1976. Watergate, meanwhile, 
has alienated many conservatives from 
the Republican Party, and they may well 
turn to Wallace as an alternative. 

Inevitably, perhaps, Wallace has 
been moving toward the middle of the 
road, seemingly giving up his militant 
segregationism and many of his long- 
time redneck associates. “We are glad 
to be rid of the kooks,” says a close Wal- 
lace aide. “We were never comfortable 
with that crowd. We may have been seg- 
regationists at one time, but we weren't 
crazy. They didn’t fit well at all with 
the Governor’s new image.” The ordeal 
of his paralysis seems to have mellowed 
Wallace, now 54. He does not even bear 
a grudge against his would-be assassin 
“I hope he’s a new man now,” says Wal- 
lace. “I’ve forgiven him.” 

Today the Governor goes out of his 
way to court the rising black vote in Al- 
abama. Last November, after stopping 
off to crown the black homecoming 
queen at the University of Alabama, 
Wallace received a standing ovation at 
the Southern Conference of Black May- 
ors in Tuskegee. Charles Evers, mayor 
of Fayette, Miss., has said that he might 
vote for Wallace for Vice President if 
he ran with Ted Kennedy 

Wallace wants to make a permanent 
home in the Democratic Party, which he 
feels has moved closer to his thinking af- 
ter the McGovern debacle. “We're back 
in the party for better or for worse, or, as 
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we say down here, ‘ridin’ or walkin’, ” 
says Michael Griffin, 25, an energetic 
Wallace aide. “The Governor is like 
Minnie Pearl when she says, ‘Ah’m jes 
glad to be here.’ Party stalwarts who 
once denounced Wallace as a bigot are 
now treating him like a brother. Last 
July 4, Ted Kennedy appeared with the 
Governor at a celebration in Decatur, 
Ala.; in February, Senator Henry Jack- 
son journeyed South, where he said he 
would be glad to have Wallace on the 
ticket with him in 1976. The Governor 
also met with his old foe, AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany, who came away 
doubting that he would vote for Wallace 
but acknowledging that the Governor 
had definitely mellowed. 

Wallace is determined not to make 
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Democratic charter to be produced there 
reflects his views to some extent and is 
not totally dominated by what he calls 
the “exotic left.” 

Wallace’s health remains a question 
mark. Even some supporters wonder 
whether he could withstand the gruel- 
ing pace of a presidential campaign. 
Though he takes no medication, he is 
in considerable discomfort. “It takes me 
an hour to do what it used to take me 
15 minutes to do,” he admits. At the 
Governor's mansion he exercises daily 
in a former spare bedroom that resem- 
bles a gymnasium. He lifts a 100-Ib 
weight over his head as many as 80 times 
a day, then spends as much as an hour 
standing between parallel bars. “With 
the help of a walker I can go 150 steps,” 
he told TIME’s Atlanta bureau chief 
James Bell. “The doctors tell me I'm in 
excellent shape now except for the pa- 
ralysis of the legs.” His wife Cornelia, 
35, likes to goad him by saying that she 
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GEORGE WALLACE ANNOUNCING THAT HE WILL RUN FOR RE-ELECTION AS GOVERNOR 
Giving up militant segregationism and old redneck cronies. 


the same mistakes he did in 1972. Dur- 
ing that campaign, he won 35% of the 
popular vote in the primaries—more 
than any other Democratic candidate 
—but received only 12% of the conven- 
tion ballots because in many states he 
neglected to follow party procedures for 
selecting delegates. His agents are im- 
mersed in party maneuvering for 1976, 
hoping to take advantage of a basic 
change the Democratic Party has adopt- 
ed for choosing delegates to the national 
convention. In the 1976 caucuses and 
state conventions, any candidate who re- 
ceives 15% of the vote will be given a 
proportionate share of delegates; winner 
no longer will take all. Since Wallace has 
at least a sprinkling of support in most 
places, he believes that he will benefit 
from the rule change. Wallace is also 
preparing for the Democratic minicon- 
vention to be held in Kansas City in De- 
cember. He wants to make sure that the 


will make his next speech for him if he 
is too tired. 

Whether the new Wallace will have 
the appeal of the feisty bantam of old is 
another matter. In Alabama, at least, 
the transformation seems to have been 
accepted. Wallace launches his candi- 
dacy for a third term as Governor this 
week, and he is considered a shoo-in 
Only one serious Democratic candidate 
has filed against him for the primary 
this spring; no Republican has yet de- 
clared. “Anyone would have to be a nut 
to run against Wallace this year,” con- 
cedes former U.S. Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount, who was considered 
to be the most likely G.O.P. candidate. 
Wallace has not only the white vote; he 
is also expected to win at least half the 
black ballots—an astounding turnabout 
for the man who in another era stood 
in the school doorway in Tuscaloosa to 
keep black students from entering 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


A Traveler’s Perils 


Arkansas Senator J. William Ful- 
bright, the scholarly chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
who is seeking his sixth term, this year 
faces the political scrap of his career. 
His opponent: popular Governor Dale 
Bumpers. The governor announced last 
week that he would challenge Fulbright 
in the Democratic primary in May 

Bumpers, 48, scarcely represents a 
radical alternative to 68-year-old Ful- 
bright. Both are moderate progressives 
in a Southern context. An adroit, crowd- 
pleasing campaigner, Bumpers explod- 
ed into Arkansas politics by running 
against Republican Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller in 1970 and burying him in 
a landslide. In the statehouse, the for- 
mer small-town lawyer proved to be an 
adept administrator. He reorganized the 
government, improved educational and 
medical facilities, and lured more indus- 
try into the state. But after two terms as 
the nation’s lowest paid Governor ($10,- 
000 a year), he became bored with the 
job and anxious to move up the polit- 
ical ladder 

An early poll gives Bumpers a com- 
manding two-to-one lead. But then Bill 
Fulbright usually starts from behind be- 
cause he is too much of an Arkansas 
traveler; he does not come home enough 
to suit the voters. Once he does, how- 
ever, he knows how to please. Shedding 
his scholarship, he becomes downright 
folksy as he reminds his constituents 
how he has looked after them in Wash- 
ington—and indeed he has. While fret- 
ting over international problems, he has 
always found time to promote such Ar- 
kansas products as soybeans and poul- 
try. His constituents, moreover, take 
pride in his international reputation 
even if they do not share his views. Lo- 
cal buttons popped when Henry Kissin- 
ger visited Little Rock last month to con- 
fer with Fulbright on the Middle East 
oil talks. 

Voters who admire both men are in 
a quandary. Says J. Bill Becker, pres- 
ident of the state AFL-CIO: “At least we 
won't be choosing between the lesser of 
two evils, but rather choosing the better 
of the best.” 


Westmoreland’s Spring Push 


In many parts of the U.S., General 
William Westmoreland’s role as com- 
mander in the Viet Nam War would 
count against him in any try for public 
office. But in South Carolina, which 
abounds with hawks and military instal- 
lations, that record is a definite plus—so 
much so that after he retired two years 
ago and returned to his home state, both 
parties courted him to run for Gover- 
nor (TIME, Jan. 21). Westmoreland last 
week chose the G.O.P. 

He is favored to win the Republican 
primary in June. “Politics are too im- 
portant to be left to the politicians,” he 
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Says in a year when untainted amateurs 
are in vogue. Westmoreland is also giv- 
ena solid chance of becoming the state's 
first Republican Governor in this cen- 
tury when he faces either Congressman 
William Jennings Bryan Dorn or Lieu- 
tenant Governor Earle E. Morris Jr. in 
the general election 


Meskill Steps Down 


There were few brighter up-and- 
coming stars in the G.O.P. galaxy than 
Connecticut Governor Thomas Meskill. 
46, who accomplished in his first term 
of office just what he said he would. He 
has turned a $244 million budget deficit 
that he inherited from the Democrats 
into a substantial surplus, mainly by re- 
ducing spending, introducing tuition at 
state colleges, and increasing the sales 
tax. He also kept his campaign promise 
to set up one of the most active envi- 
ronmental agencies in the nation. 

Yet last week he announced that 
he would not run for re-election. “I 
feel I've done my duty,” he said. “I 
feel I don’t have to do it again.” He 
added that he had grown restless with 
a job that cut too deeply into the time 
he wanted to spend with his family. Mes- 
kill denied that his decision was in- 
fluenced by Watergate, but aides ad- 
mitted that he might have been induced 
to run against Democratic Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff if Watergate had not 
soured Republican chances. Instead, 
Meskill is likely to be offered a top 
Washington post or an appointment to 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. 


ARMED FORCES 


Acrimony over Amnesty 


“Please tell me what I can do about 
my son,” the middle-aged woman plead- 
ed, her eyes glistening. Eyes front, ob- 
viously touched, Lieut. General Leo E 
Benade kept walking toward the door 
of the congressional hearing room where 
he had just testified. The woman con- 
tinued: “He has been a deserter for six 
years in Sweden, and I cannot get any- 
one to talk to me. I have written to ev- 
erybody, and nobody has any answers 
All they tell me is, ‘Produce the body, 
and we'll negotiate.” He wants to come 
home. Can you help?” As the general 
reached the door, he abruptly gave her 
still another office to contact. 

The emotional encounter occurred 
during three days of hearings last week 
on the charged issue of amnesty. Thirty- 
two witnesses, representing all shades of 
opinion, testified before the House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Courts, Civil 
Liberties and the Administration of Jus- 
tice. But the fervid debate only served 
to show how positions have hardened 
on one of America’s most agonizing is- 
sues: how to handle 207,000 men who 
evaded the draft during the Viet Nam 
War and 29,000 who deserted 

The Pentagon argued that to let 
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draft dodgers or deserters come home 
without proper punishment would un- 
dermine military discipline. Said Gen- 
eral Benade: “Service members would 
certainly be less hesitant to desert if they 
felt they could do so with reasonable 
confidence that once the conflict was 
over they would be granted immunity.” 

The general provided figures from 
an Army study purporting to show that 
only a small percentage of the deserters 
were motivated by idealistic objections 
to the Viet Nam War. Most shirked their 
duty, he claimed, for private, selfish rea- 
sons. He took issue with conditional am- 
nesty as embodied, for example, in a bill 
proposed by Republican Senator Robert 
Taft that would grant amnesty to draft 
evaders who agree to serve two years in 
either the armed forces or a civilian ser- 
vice like VISTA. “Such a practice would 
equate military service with penal ser- 
vitude,” said Benade, “and this is con- 
trary to the history and tradition of our 
country, which holds military service to 
be a citizen’s duty and privilege.” 

Political Dynamite. Fred Darling 
of the Non-Commissioned Officers As- 
sociation of the U.S. was tougher. “These 
men are criminals,” he declared. “Their 
refusal to be drafted or go into or re- 
main in combat caused others to be 
drafted and sent into combat as their re- 
placements and possibly wounded, 
maimed or killed. The good God calls 
upon us to be merciful, but he did not 
mention amnesty.” 

Supporters of amnesty were no less 
ardent. Former Alaska Senator Ernest 
Gruening received a standing ovation 
from the largely proamnesty gallery 
when he demanded that the Govern- 
ment apologize to the men who refused 
to go to war. They should be granted im- 
mediate, unconditional amnesty, he 
said, with a “declaration of appreciation 
for their decency and humanitarianism. 
Their deserting was infinitely preferable 
to continuing as killers and maimers of 
a people against whom the U.S. had no 
grievance whatever.” Spectators were 
visibly moved when Peg Mullen, whose 
son was killed in Viet Nam four years 
ago, asked: “What difference is there be- 
tween a government which forces its dis- 
sidents to seek exile and a government 
which exiles its dissidents?” 

One of the most eloquent witnesses, 
Robert F. Froehlke, broke with the Ad- 
ministration viewpoint he supported as 
Secretary of the Army from 1971 to 
1973. Froehlke said he had opposed am- 
nesty when the US. was still fighting. 
Now that the war is over, he passion- 
ately pleaded, amnesty is an “act that 
only a strong, confident and just nation 
can bestow. You cannot demand am- 
nesty. You cannot threaten amnesty 
Amnesty is given. The insecure, the 
mean, the confused cannot grant am- 
nesty. Now is the time to begin mend- 
ing the heartbreak and wounds left by 
the war.” 

By the end of the hearings, Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Robert W. Kasten- 
meier, a Wisconsin Democrat, admitted 
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INTERIOR OF A LONG ISLAND, N.Y., HOME AFTER RAID BY FEDERAL NARCOTICS AGENTS 
"The Federal Government is going to have to be much more cautious.” 


that the country was no closer to a so- 
lution of the problem. “Our hearings 
were held to determine if there was sup- 
port for any of the available approach- 
es,” he said. “It will take some time to 
get a consensus. There will have to be 
some changes of heart.” There are not 
likely to be any until this year’s election 
is over and Congress can deal with such 
political dynamite without fearing pun- 
ishment at the polls. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Suing the Government 


A band of ruthless armed men was 
on the loose in southern Illinois last 
April. In half a dozen raids, the men 
broke into private homes, shouting ob- 
scenities and roughing up the terrified 
occupants. Mrs. Pamela Kaye Gitto of 
East St. Louis has charged that the men 
pointed a gun at her sleeping six-year- 
old son and struck her husband while 
he was handcuffed to a chair. Herbert 
and Evelyn Giglotto of Collinsville were 
handcuffed face down on their bed 
While Mrs. Giglotto begged for her hus- 
band’s life, she claims that the intrud- 
ers ransacked their bedroom. 

The raiders were not roaming gang- 
sters; they were federal narcotics agents 
on the hunt for illicit drugs. Since 1970, 
the narcs, as they are known, have been 
Operating under the “no-knock” provi- 
sions of a law intended to allow them to 
burst into a dwelling without warning 
so that their quarry will not have time 
to dispose of any drugs. But in a num- 
ber of incidents across the country, in- 
cluding those in Illinois, the agents have 
been accused of conducting unautho- 
rized or overzealous assaults. 

The raids in Illinois were so outra- 


geous that the U.S. Government is now 
trying ten of its own agents on charges 
of criminally violating the civil rights 
of the victims. The Government claims 
that six Illinois raids were conducted 
without proper warrants. In two of the 
cases, the Government contends, the 
agents were so incompetent that they 
broke into the wrong house, including 
the one occupied by the Giglottos. 

Since 1971, the victims of such raids 
have been able to collect damages by 
suing law enforcement agents for ille- 
gal searches conducted in bad faith or 
without probable cause. But that right 
has been cold comfort: most agents do 
not have enough assets to make such 
suits worthwhile. Yet individuals have 
been prevented from collecting damages 
from the Federal Government under the 
traditional doctrine of sovereign immu- 
nity that puts the Government above the 
law in these matters, making it imper- 
vious to suits, however justified. In some 
cases the Government has agreed to pay 
damages of its own volition. 

Soon Americans will have a re- 
course. President Nixon was due to sign 
a bill this week that will at last make 
the Government liable to pay damage 
claims if its law enforcement agents, 
while carrying out their duties, commit 
such offenses as assault, battery, false 
imprisonment, false arrest, or raiding 
without a proper warrant. The provi- 
sion is the stepchild of Sam Ervin, the 
Senate’s doughty champion of constitu- 
tional rights. Ervin was aided by Paul 
Verkuil, a professor at the University of 
North Carolina, in gathering the evi- 
dence that convinced Congress to adopt 
the provision. Says Verkuil: “All ofa 
sudden the Federal Government is go- 
ing to have to be much more cautious. 
Now a person who has been abused by 
federal agents can collect.” 
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OIL 


The Embargo’s Hazy Finish 


Five months almost to the day after 
the Arabs unsheathed their oil weapon 
they decided to put it back in the scab- 
bard—at least for a while. As expected, 
oil ministers of nine Arab nations* con- 
ferring in Tripoli reached a basic agree- 
ment last week to lift the ban on oil sales 
to the U.S., though not the similar pro- 
hibitions on exports to The Netherlands, 
Portugal, Rhodesia and South Africa. 
But they left the world waiting to hear 
just when and for how long they would 
permit oil to flow to the U:S. again; ac- 
cording to one report, they will decide 
two months after the embargo’s end 
whether to keep the oil flowing or cut 
off shipments once more. They were 
equally silent on how soon they would 
cancel a 15% production cutback and 
pump as‘ much oil as they did before 
the Arab-Israeli war broke out last Oc- 
tober—a matter of even more impor- 
tance for U.S. and world oil supply and 
prices than the embargo itself. 

Facade of Unity. Many of these all- 
important details are likely to be cleared 
up this week during a meeting in Vi- 
enna of the Arabs and representatives 
of other oil-producing countries. But 
they remained shrouded in mystery last 
week because the Arabs were going 
through diplomatic contortions to main- 
tain a facade of unity despite deep di- 
visions. For weeks Egypt and Saudi Ara- 
bia have been trying to persuade the 
other Arab nations to lift the oil em- 
bargo in recognition of Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger’s effort to arrange an 
Arab-Israeli settlement. But they had 
met strong opposition from Algeria, Syr- 
ia and especially Libya, whose leader, 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, is the Arab 
*Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, 


Saudi Arabia, Syria and the United Arab 
Emirates. 
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world’s most vehement critic of the 
US. Those nations would not even at- 
tend a meeting two weeks ago in Cairo 
that was supposed to proclaim what 
most of the Arab governments already 
had privately decided: that the embar- 
go should be lifted. Algerian President 
Houari Boumedienne insisted that the 
meeting be held in Tripoli as origi- 
nally scheduled. 

In order to preserve the show of uni- 
ty, Gaddafi permitted the meeting to 
take place, but he proved a less than gra- 
cious host. According to Egyptian news- 
papers, he showed his displeasure by 
sending in a huffy note declaring that, 
“T will not have Libya tarnished by hav- 
ing an announcement on lifting the oil 
embargo against the U'S. issued in Trip- 
oli.” Reportedly, the ministers neverthe- 
less reached a compromise proposed by 
Algeria: the embargo will be lifted soon, 
but that decision will be reviewed in two 
months. If, in the Arab view, the US. 
has not kept up sufficient pressure on Is- 
rael to reach a settlement with Syria on 
troop pullbacks on the Golan Heights, 
the embargo could be resumed. Still, in 
view of Gaddafi's position, the ministers 
thought it the better part of valor not to 
announce that decision or indeed any- 
thing at all except their plan to recon- 
vene in Vienna at a meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries. 

While still awaiting official clarifi- 
cation of the Arab position, President 
Nixon warned the Arabs that the US. 
expects the embargo to be lifted with 
no strings attached. Should the Arabs at- 
tach any conditions to the embargo’s 
end, he told a gathering of businessmen 
in Chicago, “it would have a counter- 
effect on our efforts to go forward on 
the peace front.” Even so, the U.S. could 
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draw cheer from the week’s develop- 
ments. On American television, Saudi 
Arabian Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani said flatly that the embargo 
would be lifted and that that move would 
be coupled with an increase in produc- 
tion, though he did not specify how 
large. If the Arabs return to the oil-pro- 
duction levels attained last September, 
U.S. petroleum imports within three 
months could rise by one million bbl. a 
day or more—enough to nearly close the 
nation’s current oil gap. Moreover, once 
renewed supplies of Arab crude are 
guaranteed, the Federal Energy Office 
is ready to permit a draw-down in in- 
ventories of gasoline and other fuels to 
give the flagging economy a quick pick- 
up. FEO officials also are expected to 
drop the long-standing voluntary ban on 
Sunday gasoline sales. 

Higher Prices. In the short term, 
the resumption of Arab oil shipments 
could push U.S. petroleum prices even 
higher, because oil companies would be 
importing larger volumes of high-priced 
Middle Eastern crude and expensive re- 
fined products from Europe. Indeed 
there have been reports that O.P.E.c. of- 
ficials are considering another rise in 
crude prices, which have been hovering 
at about $11 per bbl. Nonetheless, some 
analysts expect the upward trend to be 
reversed and look for an actual drop in 
world crude oil prices over the course 
of the next year. Prices will surely not re- 
turn to pre-embargo levels. Indeed, be- 
cause world oil consumption has been 
curtailed by 10% or more, in part by con- 
servation measures, and non-Arab oil 
countries such as Iran and Indonesia 
have stepped up their output, a return 
by the Arabs to prewar levels of pro- 
duction could eventually create a tem- 
porary glut of oil that would push prices 
down. The first sign of such a possible 
trend occurred a few weeks ago when 
Kuwait tried to auction off 85 million 
bbl. of crude at $11.54 per bbl. At that 
price, the Kuwaitis could find no buy- 
ers for most of the oil. 
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Break open the filters of a smoked 

and unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. 
This easy sniff test proves Lark’s famous 
cellulose and Activated Charcoal filter 
really works. It helps reduce harsh-tasting 
gases, ‘‘tar’’ and nicotine. And gives you 
a flavor that’s smooth and light and fresh 
tasting. Have a Lark. So smooth, there's 
no other cigarette like it. Nope, not one. 
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You're going to be talking about 1973 all through 19A. 


One of the most dramatic news years in modern the faces of Watergate—and new American heroes 
memory—an incredible year of triumph and skul- Skylab is here. The return of the POWs. Cambodia. The 
duggery, tragedy and absurdity, crisis and detente Middle East war. Secretariat. Billie Jean and Bobby 
Twelve months that have changed the world for genera- O. J. Simpson. Tatum O'Neal. News of all dimensions 
tions to come. A year for the books from Watkins Glen to the global fuel famine 

And here it is, captured just as it was—as only LIFE SPECIAL REPORT is your eyewitness to it 
editors and photographers with a sense of history and all—a unique record to help you re-live...remember 
an instinct for the revealing moment could bring it refer to the momentous events of 1973. A memento 
to you...in unforgettable pictures to last forever: but it will disappear from newsstands 

Here is Nixon's year, month by month. Here are fast. So be sure to get your copies early 


LIFE SPECIAL REPORT. ON YOUR NEWSSTAND NOW. 


Utahns 
Pre-Planned 
Your Vacation 
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Leave your car home this year and enjoy an exciting and 
complete, pre-planned (IT package) Utah vacation. In fact, we 
have 87 exciting and complete vacations ready for you. 


Enjoy river running, sightseeing, camping and jeeping, 
backpacking, guest ranching, boating, fishing or hunting in one 


i 
of our 5 national parks, 7 national monuments, 8 national 
forests, 2 national recreation areas or 44 state parks. 
If your plans do include traveling by car, you can still enjoy 
Qys these marvelous vacations. 


RSVP any travel agent or airline. Or mail the coupon for 


a pre-planned vacation guide. 


VALS). 

NATIONAL PARK 
Mile-high stone 
monoliths, sandstone 
temples with rainbow 
walls, and the eerie 

path of the Virgin Rivers 
through the Park 


Utah Travel Dept. T-14 
Council Hall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84114 
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Please send me a Utah travel kit 
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Who made the difference 
between bleach bottles that break 
and bleach bottles that bounce? 





Wash day, 1958. Ordinary 
bleach bottles made of glass 
were tough enough to store 
the harsh chemicals but 
potentially dangerous — they 
were breakable. 


Today’s high density 
polyethylene plastic bleach 
bottle. Tough enough to 

resist the bleaching chemicals. 
But virtually unbreakable, 

and resilient enough to 
bounce back from any 

near miss. 

And who in America first 
discovered and made this 
plastic? The same company 
that makes fine products for 
your car, today. 

The Performance Company: 
Phillips Petroleum Company 

Surprised? 


PHILLIPS 


The Performance 
(66) Company 





POLICY 
After the Veto 


Although the nation’s gasoline 
shortage seems likely to be eased by the 
lifting of the Arab oil embargo, the Ad- 
ministration is still actively seeking 
stand-by authority for mandatory na- 
tionwide gasoline rationing. Reason: 
there is still a need to restrain energy 
consumption until the flow of Arab oil 
is fully restored—if indeed it is fully re- 
stored. Last week President Nixon 
asked Congress to enact a bill that would 
revive many provisions of the Emergen- 
cy Energy Act that he vetoed the week 
before because it would have forced a 
rollback of oil prices. In keeping with 
Nixon's view that the nation now faces 
an energy “problem” rather than a “cri- 
sis,” the new bill is entitled the Special 
Energy Act. 

Besides granting explicit authority 
for rationing, the new bill would give 
the President broad powers to control 
the way Americans use energy. Instead 
of merely requesting that businesses re- 
duce outdoor advertising and ornamen- 
tal lighting, for example, the President 
could order them to do so. Presumably, 
he would also get the power to set na- 
tional highway speed limits and to limit 
supplies of fuel to commercial airlines. 
If the nation’s energy supplies continue 
to be pinched, the President would in- 
voke such measures long before resort- 
ing to rationing—and not only for philo- 
sophical reasons. A careful study of the 
contingency rationing system  an- 
nounced in mid-January, which suppos- 
edly could have gone into effect in 
March, has turned up a number of se- 
rious flaws. The Federal Energy Office 
now estimates that a revised system 
could be ready for use no sooner than 
early June. 

At week's end, the Administration 
and Senate Interior Committee Chair- 
man Henry M. Jackson had worked out 
a compromise between Nixon’s propos- 
als and a revised version of the old 
Emergency Energy Act, which Jackson 
will introduce this week. But the leg- 
islation still faces an uncertain future. 
The end of the Arab embargo could per- 
suade many members of Congress that 
there is no need to hand over such wide- 
ranging authority to a President whom 
they deeply mistrust. 


PROTEST 
That Strange Strike 


One of the most surprising effects 
of the energy crisis was a 17-day-long 
strike that ended last week in the coal 
fields of West Virginia. At its height, it 
cost 25,000 miners their $50-a-day jobs. 
The United Mine Workers’ welfare and 
retirement fund forfeited $190,000 a day 
in royalties. The nation lost a daily out- 
put of 250,000 tons of metallurgical coal, 
thus endangering the steel industry. The 
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cause of all this loss and trouble: the gas- 
oline shortage. 

It all began on Feb. 21 when a min- 
er finished his shift at Consolidation 
Coal Co.’s Maitland 1G mine in Mc- 
Dowell County, got into his car—and 
ran out of gas before he left the com- 
pany parking lot, where he then had to 
spend the night. Fellow miners blamed 
a gasoline conservation order that Gov- 
ernor Arch A. Moore Jr. had issued the 
day before, forbidding gasoline sales to 
any driver whose car had more than a 
quarter of a tank of gas. In protest, some 
miners quit working, and the strike 
quickly spread through nine counties. 
“We have men driving 50, 60, even 70 
miles one way to work,” argued Clyde 
Gibson, a union official in Welch, 
W. Va. “A quarter-tank of gas might 
get a man to the mine, but how is he sup- 
posed to get home?” 

250 Miles. For weeks the strike de- 
fied all sorts of attempts at settlement. 
Moore tried to placate the miners by 
supplying more gasoline to the strike- 
bound counties. Then he exempted from 
the quarter-tank rule anyone who drove 
more than 250 miles to work in a week. 
The strikers protested that he was try- 
ing to split the union by exempting some 
miners and not others. 

U.M.W. President Arnold Miller 
asked the state Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals to overturn the quarter-tank rule. 
When it refused to hear the case, he got 
both houses of the West Virginia leg- 
islature to petition Moore to rescind the 
order. But the government did not 
budge. Nor could a federal district court, 
acting on a suit brought by the mine op- 
erators, end the strike. It refused to order 
the miners back to work because gas- 
oline shortages were not an issue sub- 
ject to arbitration under the U.M.W. 
contract. The ruling, however, was over- 
turned on appeal last week. 

By then the effects of the strike had 
grown much worse. Executives of In- 
land Steel in Chicago and USS. Steel in 
Pittsburgh announced 20% to 35% cut- 
backs in production of coke and iron be- 
cause of the lack of coking coal. Other 
steel companies warned that they would 
soon have to take similar action. In Mc- 
Dowell County, a sniper wounded two 
picketing miners and a passer-by. Gov- 
ernor Moore finally suspended the quar- 
ter-tank order for a month, explaining 
that his state had just been given its full 
minimum allotment of gasoline for 
March. Only then did the strikers re- 
turn to work. 

Why had they stayed out so long? In- 
dustry and some state officials charge 
that the U.M.W. was using the strike as 
part of its bargaining strategy in pre- 
liminary negotiations for a new contract. 
According to their theory, the union 
counted on frightening the steel indus- 
try, which has shown a willingness to 
pay a high price for labor peace, into 
pressuring coal companies to accept the 
miners’ terms. 

U.M.W. officials insist that the is- 
sue really was gasoline. The miners not 





MINERS VOTING AT DRAWDY FALLS, W. VA. 
A quarter-tank controversy. 


only are completely dependent on cars 
to get to work; they also see their autos 
as an escape from their isolated hollows 
and as a link to luxury and freedom. De- 
prived of the use of their cars, they feel 
deprived of social mobility as well. 


PERSONALITY 


One Man Anti-Oil Lobby 


A gallon of gasoline today costs 29% 
more than it did a year ago, and a gal- 
lon of heating oil 64% more. Despite the 
imminent lifting of the Arab embargo, 
the prices are certain to stay high; gas- 
oline prices might even go a bit higher. 
The Federal Energy Office's officials be- 
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CONSUMERIST LEE WHITE 
Real outrage. 
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lieve that the increases will alleviate the 
energy shortage in two ways. They give 
US. oil companies a greater incentive 
to explore for more oil and gas at home: 
and they encourage American consum- 
ers Lo conserve energy. 

Though these policies might sound 
reasonable, they infuriate Lee White. 50, 
a balding, wiry Washington, D.C., law- 
yer who was chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission from 1966 to 1969. 
“As prices go up, the little guy is going 
to get gouged.” says White. “Is that the 
way to solve the energy crisis—to tell 
the little guy that he can't drive any 
more? I believe the Government has an 
obligation to protect him.” 

A little guy himself (5 ft. 7 in.), White 
has turned himself into a one-man anti- 
oil lobby to press such views on Con- 
gress and administrative agencies. He 
now spends less time at his private law 
practice than as head of the Consumer 
Federation of America’s “energy-policy 
task force,”’ representing the interests of 
22 consumer-oriented groups. His total 
budget may reach $85,000 a year—a pit- 
tance beside the American Petroleum 
Institute's $16.7 million for 1974, “If it’s 
a David v, Goliath situation,” he says, 
“spell David with a small d.” 

Real Outrage. White's main weap- 
on—something less than a slingshot—is 
what he calls “the public’s healthy at- 
titude of skepticism” about the energy 
crisis. “The consumer is showing real 
outrage over the fact that oil companies’ 
profits can skyrocket, while the Admin- 
istration allows the price of ‘old oil’ to 
rise $1 per bbl. [to $5.25],” he says 
“Since there is no retroactive expense 
in pumping from wells already produc- 
ing, the increase is just a Christmas pre- 
sent from the Administration to the oil 
companies.” 

White is lobbying hard for a bill, in- 
troduced by Senators Warren Magnuson 
and Adlai Stevenson III, to establish a 
national oil company to compete with 
private producers. This proposed feder- 
al corporation would explore and drill 
for oil and gas on public lands. The price 
of its output would be strictly related to 
the cost of production, and so is sup- 
posed to serve as a yardstick by which 
to measure the profit margins of private 
companies. “The bill,” White says, “has 
a chance, a bare chance, to pass.” 

Most observers give the bill even less 
chance, but give White high marks as a 
gadfly. No sooner does he finish testi- 
fying before a congressional committee 
than he rushes across the nation to ex- 
hort concerned citizen groups to let the 
Government know their interests in en- 
ergy matters. So far, his tangible suc- 
cesses have been minor; most recently, 
for example, he helped to force the Fed- 
eral Energy Office to publish its con- 
tingency plans for nationwide gas ra- 
lioning. And last week Energy Chief 
William Simon created an Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs within FEO—but at a pub- 
lic meeting coupled that announcement 
with another rejection of White's insis- 
tent demand for a price rollback. 
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JAPAN 


Surviving the Storm 


The oil crisis originally appeared to 
many Japanese as an “economic Gua- 
dalcanal”—the point at which heady ad- 
vance turned into steady retreat. Predic- 
tions abounded that the world’s second 
richest economy, which depends on the 
Middle East for 84% of its oil, would fall 
into a 1974 recession or even depression 
Nothing of the sort has happened. De- 
spite an initial panic and rising inflation, 
oil imports dropped only slightly, and 
now that Japan is on the Arabs’ list of 
“friends,” the government unofficially 
predicts that 1974 imports will actually 
rise 4% or so over 1973. The doomsday 
atmosphere has changed to a new mood 
of optimism. 

As if to signal that mood, the govern- 
ment has now begun to ease restrictions 
on energy use. It decreed an increase in 
oil supplies doled out to industry. To be 
sure, buildings still cannot be heated to 
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lion in 1973 to an estimated $15 billion 
this year. To do that, Japan will push ex- 
ports hard while stepping up its battle 
against inflation at home. Says Taka- 
masa Matsuda, director of research at 
the Fuji Bank: “The higher oil costs af- 
fect every nation, not Japan alone. The 
increased import costs can be partially 
absorbed by higher export prices, and 
the rest of it will be absorbed by more ef- 
ficient energy use within the country.” 

The strategy may well work. Jap- 
anese industries are already stream- 
lining their assembly lines and their 
product lines. Meanwhile, government 
policies to control inflation are holding 
the rise in wholesale prices, which 
jumped 35% last year, to a more mod- 
est 14.6%—though that effort is threat- 
ened by labor demands for a 30% wage 
boost. Savings deposits are up and ex- 
pense-account spending is down—both 
sure signs of a “back to work” mood. 

But the renewed emphasis on ex- 
ports may be bad news for the U.S. and 
Western European nations. They had 





EXPORT-IMPORT CARGOES AWAITING SHIPMENT AT TOKYO AIRPORT 


Bad news for the U.S. and Europe? 


over 68° F., gasoline stations must shut 
down on Sundays and holidays, and 
neon lights are banned after business 
hours. But those measures, says Toshi- 
nobu Wada, an official at the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, re- 
main merely “to foster a psychology of 
energy conservation.” 

Now the oil crunch is seen as a prob- 
lem of prices, not availability. Indeed, oil 
prices, already up to $9.50 per bbl., may 
rise a further 64% to cover increases in 
the price of Middle Eastern crude. Even 
so, Japanese forecasters are predicting 
that the country’s economy will grow 4% 
or 5% in fiscal 1974, which ends in 
March 1975. Over the next decade, re- 
ports the respected Japan Economic Re- 
search Center, the growth rate should 
average 9.2%—extraordinarily high by 
Western standards. 

The key to all the plans lies in meet- 
ing the high bill for oil—up from $7 bil- 


breathed a huge sigh of relief early last 
year when Japan began exporting cap- 
ital as well as goods and turned its at- 
tention to solving such pressing domes- 
tic problems as pollution and housing. 
Through most of last year Japan import- 
ed more goods than it exported, trim- 
ming its reserves of foreign currencies 
from a bloated $19 billion to a more 
moderate $12 billion in the process. 

Whether the return to exports will 
once again disrupt other nations’ trade 
balances with Japan remains to be seen. 
Since the Japanese are fully aware of 
how much ill will past export drives built 
up in the industrialized world, they may 
direct most of their attention to trade 
with Southeast Asia and China. On the 
other hand, Japan has to meet the high- 
er prices for oil, and that might mean re- 
verting to its aggressive selling policies 
everywhere, at the expense of the U.S. 
and European economies. 
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DIPLOMACY 


An Alliance in Need of Detente 


Acrimony and pique have been 
building up behind the fagade of the At- 
lantic Alliance for months. Last week 
they erupted, exposing American-Euro- 
pean relations at their worst in years. 
What triggered the blowup was an in- 
formal talk that Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger gave to about 225 wives of 
Congressmen at the State Department. 
Apparently unaware that journalists 
were present and thinking that his re- 
marks would be off the record, Kissin- 
ger abandoned the carefully measured 
phrases of diplomacy of which he is a 
grand master. 

“I would say that the biggest prob- 
lem American foreign policy confronts,” 
he grumbled, “is not how to regulate 
competition with its enemies—we have 
a generation of experience with this, and 
with ups and downs we are going to han- 
dle it—but how to bring our friends to 
a realization that there are greater com- 
mon interests than simply self-assertive- 
ness.” He further observed that “the 
deepest problem in Europe today is that 
there have been rarely, fully legitimate 
governments in any European country 
since World War L.” 

Within a few hours, the news of Kis- 
singer’s blunt criticism of America’s al- 
lies was all over Washington—and, 
worse, all over Europe. Foreign news 
agencies and embassies scurried to ob- 
tain accurate texts. By the time that the 
State Department issued a somewhat 
laundered transcript of the talk, the 
damage had been done. Europe was 
stunned, Said French Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert, who later in the week ac- 
companied President Georges Pompi- 
dou on a state visit to the Soviet Union: 
“Kissinger does not understand Eu- 
rope.” In Bonn, a ranking German of- 
ficial complained: “Now we have a cold 
war between America and Europe.” A 
Belgian official advised Europe to “try 
to behave, publicly at least, as if we did 
not hear Kissinger’s remarks.” 

Verbal Bombshell. It soon became 
clear that unusual action would be need- 
ed to patch up the allies’ relations, On 
Thursday, Kissinger unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the State Department's reg- 
ular noon press briefing where he apol- 
ogized for his biting comments: “I regret 
them, and I feel they make no great con- 
tribution to the Atlantic dialogue.” 

Europe's leaders scarcely had time 
to consider Kissinger’s apology when 
Richard Nixon dropped another verbal 
bombshell on the alliance. At his Fri- 
day press conference in Chicago, the 
President warned Europe that “the day 
of the one-way street is gone.” Nixon 
told the EEC that it must decide to work 
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with the U.S. “on the economic and po- 
litical front,” or else America “will go 
separately.” Just in case Europeans 
missed the point, the President observed 
that Congress might vote to cut US. 
troop strength in Europe unless some 
understanding is reached. On Saturday. 
Le Monde, the Paris daily, denounced 
this as “blackmail.” 

A number of recent events have 
fueled Washington's wrath. Kissinger 
feels that the Common Market has been 
making important unilateral decisions 
without properly consulting the U.S. On 


March 4, the EEC announced that later 
this year it would like to meet with 20 
Arab nations to discuss economic, cul- 
tural and technical cooperation. Kissin- 
ger fears that such a meeting could un- 
dermine his own efforts to find a 
peaceful settlement in the Middle East 
and could work at cross-purposes to the 
coordinating group created by the re- 
cent Washington energy conference. 
Kissinger has known since last Novem- 
ber that France was urging the EEC to 
call such a conference. But when he vis- 
ited Bonn on March 3, he was led to be- 
lieve by West German Foreign Minis- 
ter Walter Scheel that the EEC was not 
yet ready to accept the French propos- 
al. Thus Kissinger believed that he still 
had time to dissuade the Market's lead- 
ers from going ahead with the confer- 
ence. When he was informed on March 
4 that the EEC had formally agreed to 


the French proposal, he was furious. 

Kissinger did little to conceal his an- 
ger, complaining to both reporters and 
Congress about the EEC’s perfidy. Then 
Nixon wrote to West German Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt, who is currently 
spokesman for the EEC countries. Em- 
ploying blunter language than is nor- 
mally used by allies, Nixon complained 
that the U.S. had a right to expect clos- 
er consultation with the EEC on relations 
with the Arabs. Kissinger surely had a 
hand in drafting the letter. 

In his reply, Brandt insisted that the 
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EEC had kept Washington fully in- 
formed of progress on the French pro- 
posal. The West German leader ended 
his letter on a conciliatory note, by in- 
viting Nixon, on behalf of the EEC, to 
visit Europe at the end of April. At his 
Friday press conference, Nixon rejected 
the EEC invitation, declaring that “until 
Europe is . . . willing to cooperate on the 
economic and political front, no meet- 
ing of heads of state will occur ” 

French Nemesis. In tact, Washing- 
ton’s unhappiness with Europe is caused 
by much more than the EEC conference 
proposal. Kissinger feels that Western 
Europe does not know what it wants and 
is plagued by weak leaders and minor- 
ity governments. He is annoyed that Eu- 
rope has dragged its feet on drafting the 
new Atlantic Charter that he proposed 
eleven months ago. France, which has 
openly warned other European coun- 
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HENRY KISSINGER 
Rivals or allies? 


tries that they can maintain their iden- 
lity only if they keep some distance from 
the US., is a particular nemesis. Most 
rankling, perhaps, is the EEC’s method 
of “consultation.” Kissinger believes 
that the U.S. is seldom allowed to par- 
ticipate in EEC discussions early enough 
to affect their outcome. 

The Europeans return Kissinger’s 
criticisms in kind, accusing the U.S. of 
failing to consult with them. An exam- 
ple: Washington’s decision to place 
American troops on alert during the 
Yom Kippur War. Kissinger’s style of 
personal diplomacy, which many Euro- 
peans regard as imperious, grates on 
them. A leading British politician an- 
grily asks: “Does Kissinger think he can 
treat us like South Vietnamese?” After 
the American difficulties in Southeast 
Asia and Watergate, few European lead- 
ers regard the US. as a model to be 
blindly followed—if they ever did. In 
many capitals the proposal for a new At- 
lantic Charter was viewed as an effort 
to strengthen U.S. influence in Europe 
The French argue that America’s pri- 
mary goal is to reimpose its hegemony 
over Western Europe. Paris urges Eu- 
rope to act and pot, in the words of a 
French diplomat. “worry whether 
Washington will approve or not.” 

Genuine Partnership. Most Euro- 
pean leaders, however, are not quite as 
wary as the French. Willy Brandt re- 
mains committed to the idea that Eu- 
rope needs a genuine partnership with 
America, as does Britain's new Labor 
government. Moreover. Kissinger is still 
eager to bring new life to the AUantic 
Alliance. Asa high US. official has re- 
marked, “America cannot afford to lel 
Europe go neutralist.” What remains 
uncertain is whether Washington’s new 
shock tactics of confrontation are the 
best means of bringing the alliance back 
together, or whether a dose of détente 
may not work better 
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BRITAIN 


Something for Everyone 


The imperial crown and velvet robes 
were missing. So was the ride from Buck- 
ingham Palace to Westminster in the 
horse-drawn state coach. Instead, Queen 
Elizabeth, wearing the same sapphire- 
blue coat she wore at Princess Anne’s re- 
cent wedding, drove to the House of 
Lords to open the new Parliament last 
week in an ordinary black limousine 
The absence of spectacle was something 
of an accident; there simply had not 
been enough time to prepare the custom- 
ary pageantry for the Queen, who had 
interrupted an official visit to Australia 
to anoint the election winner. Nonethe- 
less, the austere mood reflected the dif- 
ficult times in which Britain finds itself. 

It took the Queen ten minutes to 
read the brief speech that her new Prime 
Minister, Harold Wilson, had prepared 
for her. The most cheerful note came 
when Her Majesty intoned, “I have been 
able to end the state of emergency, 
which had existed since 13 November.” 
Hardly more than a general outline of 
the new government’s program, the 
speech nonetheless gave Britons their 
first clue as to how Wilson and his La- 
bor Party plan to rule and retain power 
while holding only 301 of the House of 
Commons’ 635 seats. Wilson’s strategy 
is clear: he intends, at least initially, to 
emphasize safe, popular measures and 
give the 296 Tories, 14 Liberals and 21 
assorted nationalist M.P.s no reason to 
unite to topple him. 

Wilson has already frozen most rents 
until 1975 and ended the three-day work 
week. Through the Queen, he promised 
substantial increases in pensions and so- 
cial-security payments, which would af- 
fect benefits for widows, the disabled 
and the unemployed. To halt the soar- 
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ing cost of food (up 53% during the 44 
months of Edward Heath's Tory gov- 
ernment), Wilson proposed subsidizing 
basic foodstuffs (probably eggs, cheese, 
milk and bread) and limiting food prof- 
it margins. He also pledged unspecified 
“urgent measures” to deal with the coun- 
try’s housing crisis. While the number 
of new houses built has been declining, 
the average mortgage payments on a 
new house have risen in the past four 
years from $82 to $216. 

Vague Language. The Tories can 
hardly expect to defeat the Labor gov- 
ernment by challenging such popular 
economic measures. Moreover, Wilson, 
by avoiding more controversial issues, 
refused to give Heath good targets. For 
instance, “nationalization” was never 
mentioned in the Queen's speech, 
though Labor's election manifesto had 
promised to nationalize many of Brit- 
ain’s major industries, including ship- 
building, trucking and construction. The 
only reference to an extension of public 
ownership was a cautiously worded 
promise to crack down on property 
speculators. 

So adroitly did Wilson draft the 
speech that Heath was limited to crit- 
icizing the vagueness of the language. 
“It requires a consistent probing to as- 
certain what lies behind so much of its 
wording,” he complained, adding that 
he could not judge it without “knowl- 
edge of the government's financial pol- 
icies.” Liberal Leader Jeremy Thorpe 
expressed delight that Labor had al- 
ready “shed some of their unmention- 
ables”—such as nationalization 

Eventually, of course, Wilson must 
confront some hard decisions. In the 
budget message later this month, he will 
have to indicate which pro- 
grams will be slashed or 
which taxes raised to provide 
the funds for his generous 
welfare increases. He also 
faces potential union unrest. 
There is the danger that the 
hefty wage boost he granted 
to the coal miners (up to 30% 
in some cases) will embolden 
other workers when their 
contracts expire this year 
This could land Wilson in the 
same dilemma that led to 
Heath's recent electoral de- 
feat: a battle with the unions 
to restrain wage demands in 
order to hold back inflation 

Wilson will also have 
trouble when he seeks “fun- 
damental renegotiation” of 
the terms under which Brit- 
ain entered the Common 
Market. He hopes to obtain 
lower food prices for Britain 
and a reduction in London's 
contributions to the Market's 
budget. Any renegotiation 
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Polaroids SX-70: 





Less than 2 seconds after you take your 
picture, it’s developing in your hand. From 
the very beginning, your SX-70 picture is 
hard, dry, shiny and flat. 

There's nothing to time, nothing to peel, 
nothing to throw away. 

As the image blooms before your eyes, 
you realize that this will be a color picture 
such as you have never seen before. Even 
after you have a beautiful picture, it keeps 
getting better. 

Minutes later, you're looking at a fin- 
ished photograph of dazzling beauty. 

The Polaroid* SX-70 Land camera: 

It can reveal the world to you as you 
have never seen it 
before. 
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must partially satisfy the strong anti- 
Market feelings of Labor's left wing and 
of Renegade Tory Enoch Powell (who 
claims that his endorsement of Wilson 
during the campaign won the election 
for Labor) and yet not go so far as to 
unite the pro-Market Tories and Lib- 
erals. Wilson has set a twelve-month 
deadline for himself for renegotiation. 
Then he plans to seek popular approval 
of the results, either by referendum or 
in a general election. 

Snap Votes. The chances are good 
that Wilson will survive until that dead- 
line, though he is in no position to drop 
his guard. Whenever a Tory whip sus- 
pects that he has enough M.P.s on the 
Commons floor to defeat the govern- 
ment, he could call a snap vote on some 
minor issue. Normally, that kind of de- 
feat could force a government to resign. 
But Wilson has served notice that he 
would treat the results of a snap vote 
merely “with suitable respect, not ex- 
aggerated respect.” Even if the Tories 
and Liberals combine this week to de- 
feat Labor on the traditional vote ap- 
proving the Queen's speech, Wilson is 
unlikely to resign. Instead, he will prob- 
ably remain in office until losing a for- 
mal vote of confidence on what he con- 
siders a more substantive issue. 

With Britain tired of elections and 
longing to be governed, it will probably 
be some time before either Labor or the 
opposition parties decide to take the re- 
sponsibility of sending voters back to an- 
other agonizing choice 


ETHIOPIA 


Twilight of an Emperor 


The upheaval in Ethiopia, which be- 
gan with a strike by teachers and taxi 
drivers and culminated in a military mu- 
tiny, continued unchecked last week 
Beleaguered Emperor Haile Selassie, 81, 
offered the protesters concession after 
concession, only to see them ask for even 
more reforms. By promising changes for 
his semifeudal country, Haile Selassie 
probably saved the monarchy as an in- 
stitution, at the price of yielding much 
of his fabled, once absolute power. 

In response to army demands for 
higher pay, the Emperor had earlier 
been forced to oust his old Cabinet 
and name a progressive-minded dip- 
lomat, Endalkachew Makonnen, 46, as 
Prime Minister. The military's success 
in getting what it wanted apparently 
served as a goad to other dissatisfied 
Ethiopians. In early March a general 
strike paralyzed Ethiopia's cities for four 
days and cut the country off from the 
outside world. The international air- 
ports in Addis Ababa and Asmara were 
shut down and the Red Sea ports were 
closed. Food and fuel shortages spread 
as truck drivers stopped working. So 
determined were the striking workers 
to win government acceptance of their 
demands that the negotiating com- 
mittee refused to meet with the Em- 
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peror himself, an unprecedented snub. 

Only after Endalkachew agreed to 
increase the 50¢ per day minimum wage 
to at least 75¢, make primary schooling 
free and give government employees the 
right to organize, did most workers re- 
turn to their jobs. Teachers, however, re- 
mained out, demanding higher salaries. 
Toward week's end their protests were 
joined by several hundred black-robed 
priests of the Coptic Christian Church, 
who demonstrated outside Parliament. 
Claiming to speak for Ethiopia's 200,000 
priests, they threatened to strike unless 
they received a boost in their current 





EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 
“The monarchy will remain.” 


$1.50 monthly minimum allowance 
Also angry were the capital's estimated 
50,000 prostitutes. In leaflets, addressed 
to the police and signed “the guardians 
of your happiness and well-being,” they 
warned that they would stop selling their 
wares unless price controls would be 
eased to allow them to charge a min- 
imum $10 fee. 

Except for the interruption of ser- 
vices caused by the strikes and the over- 
tones of exhilaration and apprehension, 
there is little evidence in Addis Ababa 
that Ethiopia has undergone what 
amounts to a revolution. The military is 
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back in the barracks, and the hordes of 
hideously deformed beggars are back in 
the streets—a sure sign of normalcy. 
Both the protesters and the government 
have so far shown remarkable restraint 
and have avoided violence. Only when 
restless students from the capital’s Hai- 
le Selassie University ventured outside 
the campus last week, to ignite an ef- 
figy of Endalkachew and demand “free 
speech” and “free press,” were they at- 
tacked by baton-wielding police. Even 
then, few were injured or arrested. Ethi- 
opian students studying in the Soviet 
Union also demonstrated. They occu- 
pied the Ethiopian embassy in 
Moscow for three hours and 
demanded that the Emperor 
abdicate. 

Haile Selassie, however, 
has vowed that “the monarchy 
will remain.” In a traditional 
gesture of good will, he drove 
to the Addis marketplace. 
rolled down the window of his 
limousine and handed out 
green Ethiopian dollar bills to 
the swarming beggars. The 
protesters were not impressed 
“The time is past for puny Im- 
perial charity,” said one labor 
leader. Far more meaningful 
was the Emperor's decision to 
appoint a constitutional com- 
mission with a mandate to pro- 
pose some reforms within six 
months. Last week he told a 
press conference that he “wish- 
es to change the constitution 
{so that] the will of the people 
will now dictate our attitude 
Even the rights of the sover- 
eign will depend on the will of 
the people.” 

TIME Correspondent Lee 
Griggs. who was in Addis Aba- 
ba last week, reports that “‘vet- 
eran observers wonder wheth- 
er Selassie’s talk of reform is 
sincere. At other times he has 
spoken movingly of the need 
for change, but nothing ever 
came of it. One problem has 
been the ability of the Amhara 
tribe, to which the Emperor be- 
longs. to thwart any alteration 
of the status quo. A land-own- 
ing feudal aristocracy that col- 
lects up to 90% of a tenant's 
harvest as rent, the Amharas 
have stalled land reform and 
can be expected to resist any attempt to 
undermine their power.” 

If the Emperor drags his feet on re- 
form, the military—sparked by middle- 
echelon officers—will likely move again 
While they seem ready to retain the 
monarchy as a symbol of national uni- 
ty, the young officers can be expected 
to push for high taxes on the wealthy 
Amharas. Most likely they will aim to 
deprive the throne of its remaining pow- 
er by insisting On a constitution that pro- 
vides for competing political parties and 
a Cabinet responsive to a popularly 
elected Parliament. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Firing for Position and Advantage 


Perhaps because it lacked the goad- 
ing presence of U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, the Middle East last 
week appeared to have regressed to the 
familiar old no war-no peace stalemate. 
Day after noisy day on the Golan 
Heights, Syrian and Israeli gunners 
fought artillery duels. In Jerusalem, Pre- 
mier Golda Meir hurled a few verbal 
shells at both Syria and the Palestinians. 
In interviews with Time Inc. Editor in 
Chief Hedley Donovan (see box below 
and on page 40), both Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat and Mrs. Meir dis- 
played a measure of perhaps ritualistic 
truculence. 

Most of the crossfire—polemical as 
well as real—was shot off by both sides 


in an effort to gain tactical advantages 
when Kissinger’s diplomatic tour de 
force resumes late this month or early 
in April. Both Israel and Syria have 
agreed to attend disengagement talks in 
Washington; at Syrian insistence, each 
will meet separately with U.S. officials. 
Apart from a peremptory Syrian rejec- 
tion of Israel’s first disengagement pro- 
posals (which involved P.O.W. exchang- 
es, limited Israeli withdrawal and a 
possible U.N. buffer zone between the 
two armies), nothing much has hap- 
pened to spur the talks forward. 

On the Golan Heights, “the Syrians 
fire sporadically,” said one Israeli bat- 
talion commander. “We never know 
when they will begin, and we don’t know 
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when they will stop. There is no logic 
to it.” In fact, the logic was to get the Is- 
raelis to negotiate seriously. The firing 
may also have been designed to reas- 
sure hawks back in Damascus that Pres- 
ident Hafez Assad is truly determined 
to recover all Syrian land captured by Is- 
rael in two wars. 

The gun battles had some advantag- 
es for Israel as well. Mrs. Meir was able 
to point to the threat of renewed fight- 
ing to convince Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan to join the Cabinet (TIME, March 
18). Dayan brought other holdouts with 
him, and a Cabinet crisis ended. By a 
vote of 62 to 46, with nine abstentions, 
the Knesset last week gave Mrs. Meir 
her mandate. 

However veiled, telling pressures for 
continuing the Israeli-Syrian disengage- 
ment talks were there. Sadat is believed 
to be willing to take part in discussions 
if asked. Assad is undoubtedly aware 


Egypt’s Sadat: New Look 


Ikingi Maryut is a small green retreat in the Western Desert 
outside Alexandria, where Egyptian President Anwar Sadat last 
April reached his fateful decision to go to war with Israel. There 
last week Sadat received Hedley Donovan and gave his first in- 
terview with a representative of a Western publication since the 
war. Wearing a gray turtleneck sweater, slacks and sports jacket, 
Sadat puffed his pipe and broke into confident laughter from time 
to time as he ranged widely over a number of topics. Among the 
questions and answers: 


Q. Did you foresee, before the war, [any] American diplomatic 
moves toward reaching a peace settlement? 


A. Starting from the summit meeting in Moscow—the first be- 
tween Nixon and Brezhnev in 1972—and the communiqué that 
was issued after it, there was a very critical phrase that caused 
us great annoyance. It said that both parties agreed on military re- 
laxation in the area. Military relaxation meant that the state of 
no war-no peace that had prevailed here, and that had caused 
us all our trouble and our dilemma, would continue. The next 
year, [at] the Washington summit, it was obvious that the two su- 
perpowers had gone a step further. It was quite clear from the 
communiqué that our problem had been put in the freezer again. 
So, believe me, when I took this decision [to go to war], what- 
ever the reaction, we were not ready tOcon- spas 

tinue because both superpowers wanted to 
freeze the whole thing. 

Whatever the reaction, we were not 
ready to continue this state of no war-no 
peace. We were no longer ready to bear 
this humiliation that we had suffered for 
Six years. 


Q + What new elements since the war make 
you optimistic that peace is a possibility 
now? 


A. The most important factor is the Amer- 
ican position. The American position had 
always been one of complete alignment 
with Israel. Before the Nixon Administra- 
tion, [and] to be fair, during the Johnson 
Administration~it was horrible for us. 

But since the October war, and from 
the changed attitude of the U.S.—specif- 
ically the attitude of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration and the tireless efforts of Dr. 
Kissinger—I am optimistic. This is the 
main reason 
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Another thing, I think, is that the sixth of October must 
have changed some of the outlook in Israel. Up to this moment. 
I am not sure of this. 


Q. Why does disengagement on the Syrian front seem so much 
more difficult to achieve than Egyptian-lsraeli disengagement? 


A. I don’t think it is difficult. From my viewpoint, maybe be- 
cause there has been a personal relationship and understanding 
between me and Dr. Kissinger, I think that Kissinger is doing 
his best and President [Hafez] Assad is doing his best. 


Q. When you agreed to exchange prisoners with Israel, you 
seemed to have made concessions beyond previously stated po- 
sitions. Why? 


A. I had a three-hour talk in November with Kissinger. In 
politics, I think, flexibility without losing the target is very 
essential. 


Q » How long do you think the process of settlement might take? 


A. My idea is this: disengagement on the Syrian front must 
first take place. After that, all of us will go to Geneva, and 
there will start the real process for peace. Disengagement is 
only a military conception. It is a cease-fire. [But] peace—in 
my mind is a matter of months only. It does not need more 
than that. For instance, we shall not be going to Geneva 
to discuss withdrawal. Withdrawal is a fact. Maybe, to be 
practical, we can discuss security. 


Q « You mean that withdrawal to the 1967 
borders is a fact? 


A. Itisa fact. 
Q + Does Israel know this? 


A. I should like them to know it. No ac- 
quisition of others’ land by force; this was 
stated in [United Nations] Resolution 242. 
and I think it has been proved as of the 
sixth of October that this [Israeli] theory 
lof security] has failed completely. Let us 
discuss security problems in Geneva, but 
let us discuss them openly. They must be 
prepared to do their share because it is not 
just security for them only. It is security 
for us too. 


Q. Was reopening the Suez Canal part of 
the disengagement agreement? 


A. Not at all. The Suez Canal is Egyp- 
tian, on Egyptian land. Opening it is an 
Egyptian affair. It was never a matter of dis- 
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that the Arab world’s most prestigious 
leader is now breathing over his shoul- 
der. Both the Palestinians and Jordan's 
King Hussein are also anxious to begin 
talks, once Syria’s are completed. The 
Palestinians, however, received little 
hope of accommodation last week from 
Golda Meir. During the Knesset’s de- 
bate on her government, Mrs. Meir 
warned: “Israel rejects the establish- 
ment of an additional separate Arab 
state west of the Jordan.” Since Israel's 
National Religious Party, at least, in- 
sists on retaining portions of the West 
Bank, Mrs. Meir indicated that she plans 
a national referendum before she signs 
any peace agreement with Hussein. 
There is also pressure on Israel to 
keep Kissinger’s negotiating cycle going 
Mrs. Meir admitted that “the Yom Kip- 
pur War must leave its mark on our con- 
cepts, our actions, our way of life in every 
sphere.” Underscoring her point, the 


cussion or a matter of condition; | would never permit that. 
{But] the canal will be reopened. I have given the appropriate or- 
ders. Since the Israelis left the western bank, everything has 
been going forward. 


Q. Can you visualize any useful international guarantee of 
borders? 


A. Yes, sure. Either by the two superpowers or all the big pow- 
ers. In any form, it is welcome. But the talk in Israel about the 
demilitarization of Sinai should stop. If they want a demilita- 
rized Sinai, I shall be asking for a demilitarized Israel. How can 
I demilitarize Sinai when, within six hours, I could be threat- 
ened by then? No, if there is a demilitarized zone, it must be on 
both sides. 


Q + What about a strip of perhaps ten miles on each side? 


A. I quite agree. Twenty miles on each side? I quite agree. 
Why not? 


Q + Would you want a kind of U.N. emergency force interposed be- 
tween the two sides in such a demilitarized zone? 


A. I would not object to it. In fact, it is necessary 


Q. Do you visualize normal diplomatic relations with Israel at 
some point? 


A. How could you visualize that, after 26 years of bitterness, bel- 
ligerency, hatred and violence? It cannot be. For 26 years a 
state of belligerency has prevailed between us. Let our aim be to 
end this state of belligerency officially and openly. That will be 
a big achievement. As a practical man, I say: Let us end the 
state of belligerence and then there will be a new atmosphere 
We cannot say what will happen after that 


Q + What are your hopes for Egypt in such a new atmosphere? 


A. | think there are great possibilities. As you know, invest- 
ment was very limited during the last seven years because of the 
war. Our population is increasing by about a million a year. We 
have to find food, everything. for them. Without industrializing 
the country and improving our agriculture, rebuilding the cities 
in the canal zone and the factories that were destroyed, we can- 
not move. This is a huge program 

Before the war, I always said that we must make the battle 
the starting point for [economic] takeoff, for building a new coun- 
try on the technology of the generation of which we are a part, 
through the cooperation of the big powers, of Western Europe. I 
think we will achieve that 


Q + You see ahead, then, a mix of public and private sectors? 


A. That is inevitable for us, because of our growing population 
We did not choose this social system because we wanted to be in 
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A logic directed at negotiations and Damascus hawks. 





a certain camp. No, it is like this: there is no other alterna- 
tive for us. We have a small cultivable area of land and a big 
population that is increasing by maybe the biggest rate in 
the world. 


Q + How do you see Egypt's relations with the U.S.? 


A. President Nixon—whom you do not value as we value him 
here—has done much for them. We have suffered a lot from all 
your previous Administrations, starting with [Secretary of State 
John Foster] Dulles and ending with [William] Rogers. The real 
approach to the problem and the real new look that should have 
come from America in this area long ago came only from Nix- 
on and Kissinger. 

There has never been any problem between us except this 
alignment with Israel. If we can reach understanding on that, 
there will be nothing between us. Our relationship can thus im- 
prove step by step. It is galloping. 


Q. Did you have in mind reestablishing diplomatic relations with 
the U.S. before you met Kissinger? 


A. It was the result of meeting him. After my talk with Kis- 
singer in November, I felt confident. So when he asked me about 
diplomatic relations, I told him in principle I agreed, but as you 
know this needed some time. We agreed on this, and then the 
time came. 


Q. How would you compare your regime with that of your pre- 
decessor, Gamal Abdel Nasser? 


A. [have always said that I am responsible in part for every de- 
cision made during Nasser’s regime because I was his partner 
and he left me as Vice President. Believe me, if Nasser had lived 
to this moment, he would be doing what I am doing, maybe 

It is a continuation, but in this continuation there are two 
main points. First, we had an experiment and in the exper- 
iment there were negatives and positives. What I am now 
doing is trying to correct the negatives. Second, there must be 
a new look, because all around us in the world all relations, all 
balances are changing hour by hour, not day by day. So there 
must be a new look, and I am trying to adapt us to this new 
look, to the new balances, to the new strategies. Some are shout- 
ing that I am abolishing Nasserism. I don’t pay heed to them 
atall 
Q. Do you intend to designate an heir, as Nasser designated 
you? 


A. No. According to our constitution, if the President leaves or 
dies, the Speaker of Parliament takes over for 60 days.* The pro- 
cess will be quite normal. I will leave it for the people to choose 
*Under Egypt's present constitution, enacted after Sadat took office. Vice Pres- 
idents no longer succeed automatically upon the death of a President 
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government distributed a booklet, The 
Fallen and the Missing in the Yom Kip- 
pur War, containing the names of all 
2.552 Israeli soldiers killed in action in 
October; the first 350,000 copies print- 
ed were quickly gone, and 150,000 more 
ordered. And in the Knesset, Finance 
Minister Pinhas Sapir set a price tag of 
$7.14 billion on the October war. He an- 
nounced a new budget of $8.44 billion. 
nearly half of it for defense, and warned 
that Israel will have to borrow for years 


to come to cover war costs and main- 
tain its security. 

The new government will be under 
pressure to negotiate not only swiftly but 
also well. Although Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban was in Washington last 
week to discuss disengagement in gen- 
eral as well as US. aid, Israel's negoti- 
ator will probably be Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan. That would please Wash- 
ington. Says one ranking US. official: 
“Most Israeli leaders will talk to you 


about that hill or this crossroad. Dayan 
is the only one who can see the whole 
landscape of a possible disengagement.” 
Dayan, however, is under severe crit- 
icism at home for the lack of prepared- 
ness that led to heavy Israeli losses early 
in the war. Unless he can make a spec- 
tacular recovery in the Washington talks 
he may be forced to resign. If he does, 
the entire government may fall with 
him, putting a fresh roadblock in the 
way of ultimate settlement. 


Israel’s Meir: Somber Hope 


Premier Golda Meir had looked pale and fatigued as she 
sat in the Knesset waiting for parliamentary approval of her 
new government. But she appeared vigorous and rested last 
week when she and Time Inc.'s Editor in Chief talked in her Je- 
rusalem office. Mrs. Meir joked about the problems of forming 
a government. But when the conversation turned to the Cab- 
inet’s first priority—disengagement with Syria—lIsrael’s 75- 
year-old leader became markedly more somber. Her views: 


Q + What is the present status of disengagement? 


A. [Syrian President Hafez] Assad was not too delighted 
with the proposals we gave to Mr. Kissinger. The feeling is mu- 
tual about Assad’s proposals. 

We are prepared for an agreement on disengagement with 
Syria. But we are not prepared to throw in any bonus for As- 
sad’s attack on us in October. We are not 
prepared to give him something beyond 
the 1967 border. We should be talking 
now only about the results of the Octo- 
ber war. He has villages in the territory 
we captured, and he should be con- 
cerned about them. But he wants us to 
get off the Golan Heights entirely. There 
is no one who can honestly say to us, af- 
ter seeing the situation on the Heights 
and listening to Assad, that we should 
come down. We have been down there 
before. For 19 years we were not on the 
Golan, and our towns and settlements in 
the valley were nevertheless shelled, de- 
spite the U.N., despite demilitarization. 
Anyone who wants to hurt Israel cannot 
resist the temptation when they are up 
there and we are down below. 

The crux of the matter, and I say 
this with sorrow, is not really the ter- 
ritory or boundary. It is a question of 
whether they have acquiesced to our 
presence or haven't. And we havea right 
to be skeptical. No other country in 
the world has this problem—neighbors 
who are dedicated to the idea that you must be destroyed. 


Q. How much of the present situation is due to Israel’s re- 
fusal to return the Golan Heights after the 1967 war? 


A. No honest person can guarantee us that if we had come 
down from the Golan Heights after 1967, the Syrians would 
not have kept attacking our settlements. Outsiders are al- 
lowed to speculate about this. But they have no responsibility 
for the security of Israel. 


Q » What about negotiations with Egypt? 


A. I hope [President Anwar] Sadat deserves the credit he 
is getting. We have always hoped that an Arab leader 
would emerge who felt he owed something to his people. 
who would realize that he had the choice of trying to de- 
stroy us and paying with the suffering of his people, or let- 
ting us be and building up his own country. On this we 
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build our hopes: that Sadat doesn’t want war, at least in the 
near future. 


Q. When will the second stage of negotiations begin? 


A. We are prepared to come to an agreement. But we want 
to see if Sadat really starts to operate the Suez Canal, if he real- 
ly starts rebuilding the cities along the canal, if he really be- 
comes involved with economic development. A man who does 
all that will not begin a war that would destroy it all. 


Q. Are further negotiations with Sadat possible before an 
agreement with Syria? 


A. Yes, as far as we are concerned. But we know that it is dif- 
ficult for Sadat to be all alone. We are not interested in mak- 
ing things more difficult for him. It is true that Israel has 
complexes and traumas, but the complexes are based on facts 
and realities that cannot be denied. I wouldn't be telling the 
truth if I said I thought there would not be more war. We cer- 
tainly hope there won't. But it would be 
oavionueince® Criminal to build on that, We have gone 
as far as we have with Egypt because 
they did not win the war. If they had 
won there would be no agreement. 

Even in Europe and the U.S., where 
there is no war, armies and defenses are 
maintained. In Israel, where the threat 
of war is a present reality, defenses and 
vigilance must be all the stronger. 


Q. What about negotiations with Jor- 
dan over the West Bank? 


A. Weare willing to negotiate. But this 
is a question many people in Israel are 
very sensitive about. There are deep re- 
ligious significances and important his- 
torical connections involved in this ter- 
ritory. I think that the majority of the 
people in Israel are ready to say that, 
for peace, we are willing to make a com- 
promise. But before we make a settle- 
ment on the West Bank, we must put 
the question to the people in a vote 


Q + What of the Soviet Union? 


A. I don’t believe that the Soviet Union wants to destroy us. 
But in order to gain their foothold in the region and satisfy 
their own interests, [the Russians] are prepared to give the 
Arabs anything they want to destroy us. If you want to be cyn- 
ical, you could say the Soviet Union needs Israel because 
that is the only way they can make King Faisal a Marxist. 


Q. Would you sign a mutual defense pact with the U.S. or ac- 
cept a joint U.S.-Soviet guarantee? 


A. Why ask for something that is difficult to give? Can 
you imagine an American President in the 1970s sending 
an American Army to protect us or anyone, no matter how 
sorry they might feel for us? If the day comes when we 
are dependent on others for our protection, we lose our 
independence. 

A joint U.S.-Soviet guarantee? That's too good—Brezh- 
nev’s protecting us. I cannot begin to dream of such an idea 
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BRAZIL 


A Decade of Ditadura 


Just ten years ago it was called the 
United States of Brazil—a functioning 
democracy with a representative gov- 
ernment patterned on the American 
model. There, however, comparison 
with the U.S. ended. Although Brazil 
was the giant of South America, with 
about half its 6,888,000-sq.-mi. land 
mass, it was perennially hamstrung by 
internal problems. Now much of that 
has changed. Today Brazil, with a pop- 
ulation of 103 million, is the major po- 
litical and economic influence in South 
America; moreover its exports are 
spreading so far beyond the continent's 
shores that it is being billed as “the new 
Japan.” But no longer is it the United 
States of Brazil. Ten years after a mil- 
itary coup ousted the leftist government 
of President Joao Goulart, it remains in 
the iron grip of a junta; in 1967 the gen- 
erals renamed the country the Federated 
Republic of Brazil 

When they took over, the generals 
declared their intention to rule only 
“temporarily”; they gave themselves 
three years. Last week Pat Nixon flew 
into the gleaming, Oscar Niemeyer-in- 
spired capital Brasilia to witness the in- 
auguration of a new President, but the 
ceremony signaled no easing of the reins 
In a brief swearing in, low-keyed Pres- 
ident-select (meaning selected by the 
generals) Ernesto Geisel promised to up- 
hold a constitution that his three im- 
mediate predecessors (all generals) had 
carefully tailored to meet their author- 
itarian requirements 

Carbon Copies. Geisel, 65, will 
be the first Protestant ever to rule what 
is the world’s largest Roman Catholic 
nation. One of the original plotters of 
the coup, he served four years as head 
of Petrobras, the state-owned oil mo- 
nopoly. The new chief of state is al- 
most a carbon copy of the taciturn 
outgoing President, Emilio Garrastazu 
Médici, and few changes seem in pros- 
pect. In fact, given the self-effacing. 
collective character of the Brazilian ol- 
igarchy, who wears the presidential 
mantle at any particular time is of lit- 
tle importance, 

What is important is the remarkable 
stability and success of Brazil's decade- 
old right-wing dictatorship. Its achieve- 
ment has far-reaching implications, a 
fact that President Nixon accurately 
noted in an ebullient 1971 salute to the 
visiting Médici: “As Brazil goes, so will 
the rest of the Latin American conti- 
nent.” That encomium caused brass 
buttons to pop on Brazilian uniforms 
It also chilled the political leaders of 
Brazil's neighbors—notably Argentina 
—who fear the imperial ambitions of a 
new “colossus on the make.” 

The junta has run Brazil with ef- 
ficiency and cold skill. It has imposed 
strict censorship on the press and the 
arts and has imprisoned and tortured 
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priests and Catholic lay workers who 
have been organizing among the poor 
With the notable exception of Nobel 
Peace Prize Nominee Archbishop Held- 
er Pessoa Camara of Recife and Olin- 
da,* opponents of the regime have been 
cowed or brutalized into silence. The 
generals have relentlessly tracked down 
leftists. In late 1969 they killed Guer- 
rilla Leader Carlos Marighella, the one 
man who had the personal magnetism 
to lead an underground movement. Ac- 
cording to apologists for the junta, tor- 
ture is something that “used to hap- 
pen.” Unfortunately, there are plenty 
of victims who insist that it is still 
happening. 

Love Brazil. The most significant 
achievement of the regime, however, has 
been economic, not political. While it 
has been ten years of ditadura (hard dic- 
tatorship) for the bulk of the popula- 
tion, it has been ditabranda (a mild va- 
riety) for business and the middle class 
Although the military run the govern- 
ment, it and the economy are managed 
by an accomplished cadre of techno- 
crats. When Goulart was deposed, in- 
temperate development schemes had 
fired a wild inflation rate—more than 
100% in 1964. Last year inflation was 
between 14% and 20%—high enough 
but still tolerable for Brazil, which has 
just seen six consecutive years of better 
than 10% real growth in the gross na- 
tional product. Exports last year were 
$6.6 billion v. $1.4 billion in 1964 

That year Brazil produced only 100,- 
000 autos v. 740,000 in 1973. With the 
prospering if still small middle class 
driving ever greater numbers of Brazil- 
ian-built Volkswagens and Fiats (many 
with BRAZIL, LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT 
bumper stickers), the nation’s oil needs 
are becoming costly. The government is 
so confident of its healthy balance of 
payments position that it has made no 
move to ration gas, even though Brazil 
must import more than 70% of its pe- 
troleum requirements. 

The regime has been enormously 
successful in attracting foreign capital 
Americans, Japanese and Germans are 
investing most heavily, but even the Ital- 
ians are involved in projects, ranging 
from steel production to manufacture of 
the G-91 fighter-bomber aircraft (ex- 
tremely effective, among other things, 
in helping suppress guerrilla insurgen- 
cies). Two Japanese firms, Nippon Steel 
and Kawasaki Corp., plan to treble the 
size of the Brazilian steel industry. Oth- 
er Japanese firms have invested heavily 
in everything from electronics to paper 
production. 

In statistical terms, the dimensions 
of the Brazilian “miracle” are undeni- 
ably imposing. Foreign exchange re- 
"Although Dom Helder is perhaps Brazil's best- 


known figure abroad, his name cannot be men- 
tioned in the national press 
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Implications for more than the future of Brazil glone. 


serves currently total $6.3 billion, almost 
$1 billion more than a year ago, The 
country is the world’s fifth largest pro- 
ducer of iron ore, the third largest pro- 
ducer of manganese; it has huge (and 
largely untapped) reserves of tin, nickel 
and tungsten. Brazil has a beef popu- 
lation of nearly 93 million head—almost 
twice that of Argentina. Once a rich land 
waiting to be exploited, Brazil can now 
help develop other countries. Brazilian 
oil and gas pipelines are being laid in Co- 
lombia and Bolivia, and Brazilians are 
building a dam in Paraguay and a high- 
way in Ecuador. Three months ago, a 
25-year-old Brazilian rail project finally 
connected the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts for the first time, bringing Chil- 
ean copper to the burgeoning industries 
of Sao Paulo 

Yet even some technocrats who 
have guided Brazil's development reluc- 
tantly concede that progress has largely 
benefited an elite few. Despite the for- 
est of new skyscrapers rising in boom- 
ing Sao Paulo and the highways cutting 
through the “green hell” of the Ama- 
zonian jungle, perhaps 70% of the na- 
tion’s people still live outside the money 
economy in appalling poverty. Brazil 
stands only 13th among Latin American 
nations in per capita income ($520 a 
year), below even backwaters like Su- 
rinam. The average life expectancy is 
only about 50 years (against 67 in Cas- 
tro’s Cuba), and infant mortality is in- 
creasing. In rural areas of the arid 
Northeast, the average calorie intake of 
peasants has declined in recent years 
from 1,800 a day to 1,323—more than 
1,200 below what United Nations’ food 
experts consider the minimum for sub- 
sistence. 

Part of the problem is that the tech- 
nocrats have not yet brought the full 
force of their planning to bear on im- 
poverished regions such as the North- 
east. But even in expanding areas, pov- 
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erty seems built into the master plan 
Each flat in the new blocks of expen- 
sive marble-halled apartments mush- 
rooming in Rio and Sao Paulo has its 
minuscule cubicle for a maid who is like- 
ly to earn far less than the posted min- 
imum wage of $65 a month. Nor is the 
incompetence of the old Brazil a thing 
of the past: a significant aspect of the 
Transamazonian Highway was a vast 
program to colonize a 60-kilometer band 
on either side of the right-of-way. Only 
after the road was cut and colonists were 
dispatched did anyone discover that the 
soil along the first stretch was unsuit- 
able for intensive farming 


JAPAN 


Hiroo Worship 


Not since the 1954 arrival of honey- 
mooning Marilyn Monroe and Joe Di- 
Maggio had there been such delirium 
at Tokyo International Airport. A rec- 
ord crowd of more than 4,000 was on 
hand to greet the returning hero as he 
flew home from Manila. Press helicop- 
ters hovered outside his Tokyo hospital 
window, while newspapers devoted full- 
page spreads to him. Prime Minister Ka- 
kuei Tanaka personally took writing 
brush in hand to inscribe ten poetic 
characters. The message: “The air of a 
heavenly hero will prove awesome 
through a thousand autumns.” 

The subject of these worshipful en- 
comiums was Imperial Army Lieut 
Hiroo Onoda, 52, Japan’s last-known 
World War II straggler, who had final- 
ly been persuaded to surrender on the re- 
mote Philippine island of Lubang. For 
many Japanese, Onoda’s ordeal seemed 
to strike a more responsive emotional 
chord than that of Sgt. Shoichi Yokoi, 
another wartime Rip van Winkle, who 
returned from his hideout on Guam two 








years ago (TIME. Feb. 7, 1972). Yokoi 
had remained in hiding because he was 
afraid, and did not know that the war 
was over 

But Onoda, a modern incarnation 
of a loyal samurai, knew precisely what 
the situation was. During his long years 
in hiding, he had listened on a stolen 
transistor radio to the Japanese lan- 
guage service of the BBC. He had even re- 
fused to respond to a $400,000 effort by 
Japan’s Welfare Ministry to persuade 
him, via loudspeakers, search parties 
and air-dropped leaflets, that the war 
was truly over and that he should sur- 
render and come home. The ministry 
had known for some time that he was 
alive because the Philippine police had 
reported occasional gun battles involv- 
ing its constables on Lubang and a mys- 
terious recluse dressed in a Japanese 
army uniform 

No Matter What. A graduate of 
an Imperial Army intelligence school. 
Onoda was posted to Lubang in late 
1944. His orders were specific: “To con- 
tinue carrying out your mission even 
after the Japanese Army surrenders, 
no matter what happens.” After the is- 
land was liberated by American and 
Philippine forces, Onoda went under- 
ground with three enlisted men; one of 
his compatriots surrendered in 1950, 
and the other two were killed in shoot- 
outs with Philippine police, the first in 
1954 and the second in 1972. Mean- 
while, Onoda set up a series of hide- 
outs across the 74-sq.-mi. island, steal- 
ing food to keep alive and keeping intact 
several caches of live ammunition. Over 
the years, Onoda and his men are sus- 
pected of having killed at least 30 Fil- 
ipinos who came upon their path, and 
wounding 100 others 

Last month, a young Japanese ad- 
venturer named Norio Suzuki went to 
Lubang to hunt down Onoda. When the 
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two men finally met in a remote jungle 
clearing, the lieutenant laid down his 
condition: “Only in case my command- 
ing officer rescinds my order in person 
will I surrender.” Last weekend Suzuki 
returned to Lubang accompanied by for- 
mer army Major Yoshimi Taniguchi, 63, 
a Kyushu bookseller who had been Ono- 
da’s last military superior. Dressed in a 
shapeless cap and a tattered uniform 
and clutching his old regulation infan- 
try rifle, Onoda stood at attention as 
Taniguchi read out an Imperial Army 
order dating from September 1945: “As 
of this moment, all officers and men un- 
der this command shall terminate all 
hostilities." Onoda bowed stiffly in ac- 
knowledgment that his war was over 
—and then proceeded to brief his com- 
mander about his 29 years of intelligence 
gathered on “enemy movements.” 

Ata ceremony in Manila later, Ono- 
da formally presented his rusty samurai 
sword to Philippine President Ferdi- 
nand Marcos in a gesture of surrender 
Mindful perhaps of his country’s valu- 
able economic ties to Japan, Marcos re- 
turned the sword and pardoned Onoda 
for whatever crimes he may have com- 
mitted during his years in hiding 
“You're a great soldier,” said the 
President 

Returning home to the plaudits of 
his countrymen, Onoda accepted his 
new-found celebrity with philosophical 
calm. What had been his toughest ex- 
perience? “To have lost my comrades- 
in-arms.”” And the most pleasant expe- 
rience? “Nothing—nothing pleasant 
happened to me through all these 29 
years.” Still, he was not quite willing to 
admit that it had all been in vain. “My 
country today is rich and great,” he said 
“When my purpose in the war has been 
attained, in the fact that Japan today is 
rich and great, to have won or lost the 
war is entirely beside the point.” 


BURMA 


Trouble in the Triangle 


If ever there was a country in need 
of a program to identify the players, it 
is cloistered, xenophobic Burma. Partic- 
ularly in the uncharted “Golden Trian- 
gle,” where a slice of northeastern 
Burma meets Thailand and Laos, the sit- 
uation is a demographer’s and political 
analyst’s nightmare. Remnants of a 
Kuomintang army that fled China at the 
time of the Communist takeover vie with 
independent warlords for control of the 
region’s rich opium crop, while armed 
independence movements representing 
a bewildering host of ethnic and tribal 
groups periodically challenge the Ran- 
goon government of General Ne Win. 

Now another threat has arisen 
Since last fall a murky little war that 
pits the Burmese army against a large- 
scale offensive by a resurgent Burma 
Communist Party has been raging in the 
northeast. It is the largest rebellion to 
threaten Burma since the country 
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gained its independence from Britain 
in 1948 

The Burma Communist Party 
launched its first major offensive at the 
end of 1971 by laying siege to the ad- 
ministrative outpost of Kunlong in the 
Wa States in the northeasternmost cor- 
ner of Burma. The intensity of the Com- 
munist attack came as a surprise to Ran- 
goon, which had hitherto paid scant 
attention to the existence of the small 
and weak party. But between 1968 and 
1971, a group of Burmese Communists 
who had been given ideological train- 
ing in China set up a strong organiza- 
tion among the peasants of the Shan 
State. The resulting attack on Kunlong 
ended in a standoff after six weeks. The 
B.C.P. withdrew east across the Salween 
River to the primitive Wa States, where 
they regrouped their forces 

Last fall the B.C.P. suddenly struck 
again. An estimated 10,000 insurgents 
overran the government garrison at 
Mongyang and threatened the city of 
Kengtung, which commands the ap- 
proach to the strategic Mekong River 
and to Thailand. In December govern- 
ment forces regained Mongyang. The in- 
surgents apparently still control some 
10,000 sq. mi. north of Kengtung. where 
they have tied up as many as 20 battal- 
ions of the 135,000-man Burmese army 

Western intelligence experts know 
very little about the B.C.P. and where it 
gets its support. Some observers in Ran- 
goon fear that the offensive represents a 
Chinese military thrust into the area. At 
the very least, the AK-47 rifles, howit- 
zers and machine guns used by the 
B.C.P. could have come only from Chi- 
na’s Yunnan province just across the 
border. According to U.S. State Depart- 
ment estimates, the vast majority of rank 
and file soldiers are ethnic Burmese. But 
most of the officers and cadres down to 
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the company level are probably ethnic 
Chinese trained in China. Still, nobody 
can say for certain that they are regular 
Chinese soldiers. Along Burma’s porous 
and largely unpoliced border with Chi- 
na, it is very difficult to know exactly 
who is who among the various ethnic 
groups and rebellious armies 

Puzzled Analysts. Nonetheless, 
there is some evidence that Peking is 
paying considerable attention to its Bur- 
mese border, although Western experts 
are not sure why. Since Burma and Chi- 
na resumed their fractured relations in 
mid-1971, there have been cordial high- 
level official visits, cultural exchanges 
and the reinstatement of a $56 million 
aid program by Peking. Burma also has 
a nonaggression pact with its giant 
northern neighbor, the only treaty that 
Rangoon has with any country in the 
world. Puzzled analysts speculate that 
China's long-range interest is in creating 
a buffer zone in Burma that would give 
the Chinese added security along its 
southern borders. The Chinese may be 
worried about countering growing Sovi- 
et influence in neighboring India and 
Bangladesh. 

Whatever China’s intentions and 
their own suspicions, officials in Ran- 
goon have scrupulously avoided public 
accusations of Chinese involvement in 
the ongoing battle. Yet when govern- 
ment forces retook Mongyang, journal- 
ists were flown to the village and sug- 
gestively shown large maps of China and 
Yunnan province. That alone was dar- 
ing enough for Rangoon, which is hes- 
itant to do anything that might upset 
its delicate relations with Peking. Mean- 
while, Ne Win’s troubled forces face 
their greatest challenge without any for- 
eign aid. Although there are no pro- 
grams for military assistance and the 
military budget is being fast depleted, 
the government remains, at this point, 
not interested in outside help 
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GRAHAM REHEARSES FOR GALA 


“Who knows what possible frescoes 
are inside the skull?” Thus Octogenar- 
ian Martha Graham cryptically adver- 
tised her new work, Holy Jungle, based 
on William Goyen’s novel. House of 
Breath. Next month she is presenting 
on Broadway what she describes as her 
most ambitious season ever, a three- 
week repertory that will include six 
major Graham revivals plus six perfor- 
mances of C/ytemnestra and a reworking 
of last season’s Mendicants of the Eve- 
ning. Graham will star in the gala open- 
ing—as a commentator, not a dancer 

Looking back over nearly 60 years 
of combat in the dance world, includ- 
ing her own company’s civil war last 
year that caused the departure of Danc- 
ers Mary Hinkson and Bertram Ross 
Martha paraphrased French Tragedi- 
enne Sarah Bernhardt: “I failed yester- 
day, even so I'll still go on today.” 

me 

His craggy face and lumbering gait 
combined with the endearing bluffness 
of a country parson, make him a car 
toonist’s dream. But when The Most Rev 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, 69, surges ma- 
jestically up the aisle of his own Can- 
terbury Cathedral, a member of the con- 
gregation says, “you feel all the power 
and authority of Christendom.” Last 
week Ramsey announced that, come his 
70th birthday in November, he will step 
down as 100th Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A determined ecumenist, Ramsey 
became in 1966 the first Cantuar to of- 
ficially meet a Pope in 600 years. In 
avuncular fashion, he even made the 
swinging scene, telling his fellow clergy 
to stop being scandalized by topless fash- 
ions. He himself shocked his brethren 
in the middle of an argument about 
church vestments by disclosing, “In 
some churches I wear no more than a 
black scarf.” When last year one of his 
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plans, to merge the 46 mil- 
lion-member Anglican com- 
munity with 20 million 
Methodists, was defeated 
again, Ramsey came near to 
tears, then raised his hands 
above his head and quoted 
Godspell:* Long live God 
5 

John Lennon has sepa- 
rated from Wife Yoko Ono 
Lennon, and is living it up in 
Los Angeles. Early this year 
cops were called to John’s 
Hollywood apartment when 
a neighbor reported female 
screams coming from it. The 
fuzz departed, however, when 
told that Lennon and date 
were simply enjoying a Mr 
and Mrs. Last week Lennon 
chalked up another demerit 
He was bounced from Los 
Angeles’ most fashionable 


hard to have an Egyptian branch with- 
out also opening one in Israel—a situ- 
ation bound to anger the Arabs. Sadat 
his mind on the plans to start war 
against Israel on Oct. 6, said, “I think 
we can manage this. Dave. It’s only a 
matter of timing.” “And what do you 
mean by that?” asked Rockefeller. But 
Sadat managed to hold his tongue, and 
recently he told Rockefeller what could 
have happened: “If I had slipped, Dave 
there would have been no alternative ex- 
cept to detain you here until Oct. 6 
under any pretext 
a 

Claude Picasso, 26. is an aspiring 
photographer. Paloma Picasso, 24, is a 
designer and an incipient actress, whose 
first movie, Contes Immoraux, will be 
shown at the Cannes Film Festival in 
May. They must work for a living. But 
as the illegitimate children of Multimil- 
lionaire Pablo Picasso, they may even- 
tually become rich. Although the paint- 
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nightclub. the Troubadour, for 
ribald heckling of the Smothers 
Brothers. On the way out with 
his secretary May Pang, Lennon 
threw a right at Freelance Pho- 
tographer Brenda Mary Perkins, 
who filed a complaint with the 
police. Lennon is uncharacter- 
istically mum on the subject 
Taking his lawyer's advice, he 
said: “No comment 
= 
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Even retrospectively, impli- 
cations can evoke a /risson. At 
least as Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat told it. when Chase 
Manhattan Bank Board Chair- 
man David Rockefeller stopped 
off briefly in Cairo last Septem- 
ber, Sadat asked, “Why don't 
you open a branch here? 
Rockefeller thought it would be 
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er Officially recognized them as his 
children in 1961, Claude and Paloma 
fell into disfavor after their mother, 
Francoise Gilot, wrote a book in 1964 de- 
scribing her eleven-year liaison with Pi- 
casso. When Claude filed suit in 1970 
to be recognized as a legal heir, Picasso 
successfully fought the case. And when 
he died last year, he left no will, so his es- 
tate went to his widow and son Paulo 
by his first wife. Last week, however, a 
French court ruled that Claude and Pa- 
loma have inheritance rights—based on 
a 1972 precedent that established such 
rights for illegitimate children. And 
while an appeal is expected, ultimately 
Claude and Paloma should each get an 
eighth of what is estimated to be a $50 
million to $100 million estate. Said 
Claude of the ruling: “The judgment was 
late enough in coming. I am delighted 
that we won 
a 

Tales of gangland flickered onto the 
screen at Los Angeles’ Century Plaza 
hotel. There was James Cagney pump- 
ing bullets into a victim even as he 
gnawed a drumstick, bawling out Bette 
Davis from his bed, sizing up Bogie for a 
suit of lead, and socking Joan Blondell 
right in the kisser. In the audience, Vet- 
eran Actress Mae Clarke, who took it in 
the face in Public Enemy, was heard to 
say: “I didn't want to sit too close to 
Jimmy in case grapefruit was served 
As for the rest of the 1,500 friends and 
fans—including George C. Scott, Doris 
Day, Frank Sinatra, Shirley MacLaine, 
Rosalind Russell and Mick Jagger—at- 
tending the five-hour celebration staged 
by the American Film Institute to hon- 
or Cagney, 74, with its Life Achievement 


Award, they could not see enough of 


him. Finally, Cagney, who has been re- 


JAMES CAGNEY TAKES A BOW 


tired for 13 years, took the stage him- 
self with a spry soft-shoe shuffle to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle Dandy. He said 
simply: “Acting was just a job that I did 
the best I could.” 

In emerald peau de soie and a rhine- 
stone choker, Mrs. Norman Mailer No. 5 
was singing the blues. In a Stockbridge, 
Mass., boite not far from the Mailer 
homestead, former Nightclub Singer 
Carol Stevens, 41, ran through a dozen 
old standards drawn mainly from Hel- 
en Morgan's repertory. Torch style, 
Carol aimed a few of the numbers di- 
rectly at an impassive Norman in a 
stageside seat: The Man I Love and M) 
Heart Belongs to Daddy. She also sang 
Gee Baby, Aint I Good to You after ac- 
knowledging to Male Chauvinist Mailer 
that it was really a man’s song. “I made 
up a verse to sing specially for Norman,” 
she added, “but I can’t do it here.” The 
movies are also beckoning Carol. Mail- 
er is planning a film around her that 
will “treat music differently.” 





CAROL MAILER SINGS TO NORMAN 








CLAUDE & PALOMA WITH PAPA PICASSO IN 1958, AND TOGETHER RECENTLY 








No Truce in Saigon 


More than a year after the signing 
of the Paris peace accords, American 
journalists and officials in Saigon have 
yet to cement a lasting truce among 
themselves. The current antagonists: 
New York Times Correspondent David 
Shipler, 31, one of the most enterprising 
of the 30 U.S. correspondents remaining 
in Saigon, and Ambassador Graham A. 
Martin, 61, a career diplomat who 
helped negotiate the agreement with 
Hanoi. As in similar Saigon disputes dat- 
ing back a dozen years, this one centers 
on charges that press coverage has given 
comfort, if not aid to the enemy. 

It started with a 3,500-word story 
by Shipler published Feb. 25. Shipler 
had spent six weeks studying the 
scope of U.S. assistance to the Thieu 
government. He interviewed privately 
employed American technicians who 
service South Viet Nam's military hard- 
ware—equipment and maintenance 
paid for by the US. He also sought an 
explanation of U.S. policy from Amer- 
ican officials. The ambassador, who has 
sharply reduced press access to the em- 
bassy since he arrived in August, refused 
to see him. 

Splenetic Reply. Shipler’s research 
led him to describe “a vast program of 
military aid that continues to set the 
course of the war.” His central thesis 
“Whether the US. is breaking the letter 
of the [Paris] agreements could probably 
be argued either way. But certainly the 
aid directly supports South Vietnamese 
violations and so breaks the spirit of the 
accords.” Shipler found that U.S. techni- 
cal assistance to South Vietnamese mil- 
itary units sometimes takes the form of 
tactical advice, an activity forbidden by 
the Paris agreement. He reported other 
violations: “Although the Paris agree- 
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Defending an investment. 
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ments explicitly rule out advisers to the 
police force, the South Vietnamese na- 
tional police continue to receive regular 
advice from Americans.” The article 
suggested that extensive and sometimes 
illegal aid to Saigon must continue as 
long as U.S. policy is linked to the anti- 
Communist rule of President Thieu. 

The story created little stir in Wash- 
ington, where many of the facts are well 
known. Ironically, the Thieu govern- 
ment seemed pleased by the article, 
broadcasting excerpts over state radio 
and TV as evidence of the regime’s sol- 
id U.S. backing. But Martin was sple- 
netic and framed a 4,600-word rebut- 
tal, which he cabled to Washington. He 
concluded: “Embassy believes the Shi- 
pler story and this response might well 
be made available to the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism as a case 
study of propaganda under the guise of 
‘investigative reporting.” ~ 

No Advice. Martin does catch Shi- 
pler in some factual errors. (One of Shi- 
pler’s mistakes, the statement that 2,200 
US. employees of private defense con- 
tractors have left Viet Nam since last 
July, actually weakens the ambassador's 
argument; Martin says that only 740 
have departed.) But the inaccuracies 
Martin finds do not undercut Shipler’s 
major points. These Martin attacks with 
invective and some assertions of his own. 
The “course of the war” is not set by 
US. aid; rather it is set by “the con- 
tinuous and continuing Communist 
buildup.” In fact, materiel from both 
Hanoi and the US. contribute to the 
tempo of military action. Martin never 
directly claims that there have been no 
South Vietnamese violations of the 
cease-fire; he attacks Shipler for not pre- 
senting “a shred of evidence” of such vi- 
olations. “The U.S.,” he insists, “has no 
military advisers in South Viet Nam; no 
advice is given the Vietnamese in con- 
travention of the Paris agreements.” He 
charges that Shipler’s claim of U.S. ad- 
vice to South Vietnamese police is “ut- 
terly false and known to be so by the 
writer”—whom he has never met. 

The rebuttal makes much of Hanoi's 
hope that the U.S. will reduce aid to Sai- 
gon. Martin casts Shipler in the role of 
Hanoi’s tool, witting or unwitting. He re- 
fused to see Shipler, he says, because he 
would not cooperate in a “campaign to 
grossly deceive the American Congress 
and the American people.” 

This clanging rhetoric drowns out 
certain facts. As has been universally re- 
ported, both the Communists and the 
Thieu forces have regularly violated the 
cease-fire. Nor is there any question that 
American equipment and know-how are 
still of help to Saigon’s military machine. 
TIME Saigon Bureau Chief Gavin Scott 
concludes that “on balance, Martin's 
elaborate rebuttal does little to demol- 
ish the Shipler story’s central theme.” 
Scott points out, though. that Shipler 
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CORRESPONDENT DAVID SHIPLER 
Disclaiming advocacy. 


might have chosen one key word more 
carefully. It is difficult to prove that U.S. 
assistance “directly” supports violations, 
as Shipler argued. But there can be no 
doubt about “indirect” support. 

Why did Martin react so angrily? 
For one thing, he is openly suspicious 
of the Times. “The editorial page of the 
New York Times,” he said earlier, “as 
is its inalienable right, has long been 
generally regarded as having a deep 
emotional involvement in the success of 
North Viet Nam’s attempt to take over 
South Viet Nam by force of arms.”’ Mar- 
tin is also fiercely and understandably 
committed to preserving a non-Commu- 
nist South Viet Nam. “I do think it is 
very important,” he told Scott last week, 
“that in the future, America be able to 
look back and say that whatever were 
the mistakes of our involvement, in the 
end we did a few things right, and that 
it came out all right.” 

Shipler contends that his story was 
not written to dash these hopes: “I'm 
not an advocate of anything. It’s a cli- 
ché, but the reporter's function is to ob- 
serve and report. The story took shape 
only after a lot of legwork.” Shipler also 
has his boss’s support. When Times 
Managing Editor A.M. Rosenthal ar- 
rived in Saigon for a visit last week, he 
declined Martin's offer of an interview 


NR’s New Angel 


Several years ago, a young friend 
and fellow liberal approached Gilbert 
Harrison, longtime editor-owner of the 
New Republic. “Gil,” he said, “if you're 
ever thinking about the future of the 
magazine, I'm interested.” Last week, 
after guiding NR through one-third of 
its intellectually rich and financially 
lean six decades, Harrison returned the 
friend’s interest by placing NR's fu- 
ture in his hands. The new owner and 
editorial chairman: Harvard Social Sci- 
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the extremely rare 1930 Ruxton Phaeton, 
with front-wheel drive and 100-hp engine. 
Only about 200 Ruxtons were built. 
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The Whiskey: 
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that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. ‘ 
ele 1 5 ri ri @Acen Breas 8 2S. ee 
Smoothly impressive bourbon made from 4 


choicest grain and aged 8 years to perfect 
maturity. Its buyers demand the best. 
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AMC ” HORNET SPORTABOUT 


IT’S BEAUTIFUL 
| WHEN YOU FILL IT UP. 


If you're looking for a wagon that's good on mileage, easy to 
park, good looking and still has lots of room for the family, this is it. AMC 
Hornet Sportabout. i 

Sportabout is America's only compact wagon. It has an eco- 
nomical six-cylinder engine that’s easy on gas. Four doors instead 
of two. And enough room for a family of five with two weeks of luggage. 

The Spdrtabout price? THat's attractive, too. 
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AMC VE BUYER PROTECTION PLAN” 


MORE THAN JUST 





A GUARANTEE 


To us at American Motors, and to our dealers, the exclusive 
AMC Buyer Protection Plan means a commitment to our customers. 
A commitment to stand behind every single car we build. 





A GUARANTEE YOU CAN UNDERSTAND. 


yu buy a new 1974 AMC car from an American Motors dealer, American 
Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or 














replacement of any part it supplies that is defective in material or workmanship. This 

ood for 12 months from the date the car is first used or 12,000 miles, 
W ever comes first. All we require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normal use and service in the fifty United States or Canada, and 


an American Motors dealer 





At AMC we expect every part in every car to last for at least 
12 months or 12,000 miles under normal use and service. 

And that's why we back our cars with this simple, strong 
guarantee. A guarantee that covers every part—except tires— 
even those annoying little things that occasionally wear out 
like spark plugs, wiper blades and light bulbs. 


PLUS A BUYER PROTECTION PLAN THAT DOES MORE. 


AMC has a program to provide a free loaner car should 
guaranteed repairs take overnight. And a special trip interrup- 
tion plan that pays up to $150 for food and lodging if guaranteed 
repairs have to take place more than 100 miles from home. 

We even have a toll-free hotline to Detroit for you to call 
if you ever feel we aren't living up to our promises. 

And let's face it, when you make this kind of commitment 
to stand behind your cars, you have to build them better. 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 
We back them better because we build them better. 
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entist Martin Peretz, 34, advocate of left- 
ish causes and angel of liberal Demo- 
cratic candidates (Eugene McCarthy, 
George McGovern) 

The independently wealthy Peretz, 
whose wife Anne has Singer Co. hold- 
ings, becomes NR's third owner since 
its founding in 1914. Since that time. 
NR has built an enviable reputation 
among US. intellectuals for its schol- 
arly dissent and literate insights. Though 
its readership is solid (circ. 100,000) as 
well as influential, NR faces mounting 
postal and publishing costs. Recently the 
weekly has run at a small profit, which 
is unusual for opinion journals. But red 
ink is always a threat, and Harrison, 58, 
figured that it was time for a younger 
angel with a muscular bankroll 

Harrison is to stay on as editor for 
at least three years, but Peretz does not 
plan to be an absentee owner. He thinks 
that NR must toughen its liberalism with 
more aggressive, sharply argued opin- 
ions On issues now being exploited by 
conservatives—the Nixon Administra- 
tion's defense and arms-limitation pol- 
icies, Henry Kissinger’s détente maneu- 
vers with Peking and Moscow. Says 
Peretz: “There is a conservative offen- 
sive in this country, and we don’t know 
how to respond to it.” 

Peretz’s views and relative youth 
should mesh well with NR’s energetic 
staff. Executive Editor Walter Pincus, 
41, has recently probed the Watergate 
tapes mystery with telling perception 
NR’s veterans—Film Critic Stanley 
Kauffmann, White House Reporter 
John Osborne and the salty TRB Con- 
tributor Richard Strout of the Christian 
Science Monitor—help sustain the mag- 
azine’s flair for bright commentary. For 
the purchase price of $380,000 (plus a 
somewhat larger amount in pending 
taxes), Peretz has also acquired a spe- 
cial responsibility: to maintain the un- 
usual character that the New Republic 
has acquired in American journalism 
Since earlier writers like Walter Lipp- 
mann, Bruce Bliven and Edmund Wil- 
son began burnishing its pages 


Reliving Hitler’s Rise 

The faces peer out from across four 
decades: a baleful Hitler brooding over 
his destiny, a grinning Goebbels with 
his new bride, slinky Frdu/ein in satin 
smirking over drinks in a Munich night- 
club. There are samples of humor: anti- 
Jewish jokes along with bitter comments 
on the regime (“In Germany teeth are 
being pulled through the nose because 
no One can open his mouth any more”) 
Excerpts from William L. Shirer’s Ber- 
lin Diary give an American's impression 
of the scene. The period photographs 
and cartoons of Nazism aborning, the 
vivid paintings of rouged whores and 
marcelled flappers doing the Charleston 
evoke the era's political menace and 
cabaret decadence 

These are the ingredients of a unique 
new German bimonthly, Das Dritte 
Reich (The Third Reich). Its technique 
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is that of a newsmagazine covering con- 
temporary events. Its stated purpose: to 
give Germans, particularly younger peo- 
ple, a vivid account of their nation’s 
bleakest years. 

Reich's debut this month is a polit- 
ical as well as a publishing event in West 
Germany. As the first home-grown ed- 
itorial effort to re-create the mood and 
experiences that led to Hitler’s power- 
grab, Reich has unsettled Germans of 
all political persuasions. Its editor, 
Christian Zentner, says that over the 
next two years the magazine will at- 
tempt to explain how “the nation of 
poets and philosophers” could become 
“a nation of murderers and criminals.” 
But many Germans apparently still care 
less about that question than about keep- 
ing the skeleton of the Nazi era closeted 

In fact, Reich in its first 48-page is- 
sue unsparingly documents the truth 
that Nazism, while seeded in the depths 
of Germany's post-World War I eco- 
nomic depression, bloomed in the resur- 
gence of nationalistic pride created by 
Hitler and his henchmen. Symbols of 
that pride dominate photographs illus- 
trating actual news dispatches of the day 
or adorning a 1932-33 chronicle of Ger- 
many’s cultural and sporting life: Boxer 
Max Schmeling fighting America’s Jack 
Sharkey for the world’s heavyweight ti- 
tle; Marlene Dietrich posing in a scene 
from one of her early film triumphs. 

Serious Issue. The new magazine's 
detractors fear that such nostalgia could 
ignite latent neo-fascism today. The lib- 
eral weekly Die Zeit attacked it as a 
slickly packaged Making of Der Fiihrer 
Conservative readers are already com- 
plaining that Reich maligns and distorts 
Nazism’s objectives. The magazine's 
advance promotional blitz was particu- 
larly upsetting. It featured decorative 
political posters of the "30s, tiny swas- 
tika flags, and throwaway recordings of 
Nazi party speeches. That tactic, 
charged a West Berlin court prosecutor, 
tended to glorify the era, suggesting that 
Hitler's Reich was fun. After a Berlin 
court agreed, police raided newsstands 
throughout the country and confiscated 
the gewgaws. West German television 
stations barred Reich commercials when 
they appeared to stress the frivolous 
side of Nazism’s adolescence. Reich's 
Hamburg publisher, John Jahr Co.. 
then agreed to include “negative’ 
scenes in the TV spots depicting Na- 
zism’s Gétterddimmerung 

The uproar has continued, though 
Reich's maiden issue carries no adver- 
Using, and on balance is serious rather 
than sensational. The restricted promo- 
tional campaign hampered Reich's 
debut. Even so, the magazine's appeal- 
ing pop-documentary style helped pro- 
duce respectable first-week sales of near- 
ly 100,000 copies at a newsstand price 
of $1.10. Reich's creator, Lawyer-Pub- 
lisher Alexander Jahr, 33, aims for an 
eventual circulation of 500.000, but his 
special hope is to make Reich a teach- 
ing aid in West German schools. “It's 
an open secret that this subject gets 
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Swastikas and taboos. 


treated very superficially in the schools, 
or not at all,” says Jahr, a scion of West 
Germany's second largest publishing 
empire, which owns the picture mag- 
azine Stern. “People have kept silent and 
tabooed this subject long enough.” 


Bite of the Iguana 


No gathering of celebrities or pre- 
tenders to that status is complete with- 
out the presence of a writer from Wom- 
en's Wear Daily, the gossipy trade 
journal of evanescent chic. So when 300 
jet setters assembled in Mexico for the 
opening of a $30 million resort, a by- 
lined story by Adelita Esterhazy last 
week dutifully recorded choice bits of 
fatuousness for WWD readers. But the 
piece ended on a dark editor's note: be- 
fore leaving Mexico, “Adelita Esterhazy 
was walking the beach alone when she 
was attacked by an iguana. Dr. Eduar- 
do Negrobien was unable to save her 
This was her last article.” 

Tragedy hits WWD? Hardly. A 
WWD reader with a memory for the 
morbid will doubtless recall that a Par- 
is story last November was written by 
Marie-Antoinette Esterhazy. She too 
met an untimely end: “Marie-Antoi- 
nette caught cold and died last night,” 
WWD announced 

The inspiration behind these noms 
de plume is WWD Publisher John Fair- 
child. Most Esterhazy items are written 
by Fairchild himself (he is usually “Lou- 
ise"), though Adelita’s effort was the 
work of Karen Winner. The habit of kill- 
ing off Esterhazys springs from Fair- 
child’s mordant interpretation of the 
term “once-in-a-lifetime assignment.” 
Says Editor Michael Coady: “It's a fun 
thing we have around here.” Hungarian 
monarchists on the staff are said to be 
particularly amused 
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The War Orphans 


When Lee Sanne Buchanan met her 
newly adopted Vietnamese baby boy at 
the Denver airport in 1968, she joined 
one of the most exclusive parents’ groups 
in the U.S. Though tens of thousands of 
South Vietnamese children became or- 
phans that year, fewer than a dozen 
found homes in the U.S. Moved by the 
plight of those left behind, Buchanan 
resurrected a dormant aid organization 
to provide food and care for the orphans 
as well as to oil the adoption machinery 

Today Buchanan's organization, 
now known as Friends for All Children, 
operates in 23 states and is one of five 
U.S. agencies processing adoptions from 
South Viet Nam.* Their job is immense 
There are an estimated 800,000 orphans 
in South Viet Nam; more than 20,000 
are crammed into understaffed, under- 
equipped orphanages that are often 
breeding grounds for deadly respiratory 
and intestinal diseases. Moreover, be- 
cause of social taboos against mixed- 
blood offspring, many of the children 
who are half-American have been aban- 
doned by their Vietnamese mothers now 
that the G.L.s have all gone home 

Largely because of Saigon’s formi- 
dable adoption laws, fewer than 1,300 
Vietnamese children have been allowed 
to come to the US. since 1965 (com- 
pared to some 32,000 Korean children 
since the end of that war). Would-be 
parents have waited as long as three 
years for a child. “With all the red tape, 
it’s a discouraging process,” says Pat- 
rick Tisdale of Columbus, Ga., father of 
five adopted South Vietnamese girls. A 
widowed physician with five sons, Tis- 
dale met his second wife Betty in 1967 

The others: Migration and Refugee Services-US 
Catholic Conference, Holt International Chil 


dren’s Fund, Travelers Aid-International Social 
Service of America, World Vision International 
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while he was an Army doctor in Viet 
Nam and she was bringing supplies to 
an orphanage at An Loc. Their oldest 
girls Lien, 7, and Xuan, 8, are in sec- 
ond grade in Columbus and doing well 
in school, though they still have some 
trouble with English. Because schools in 
South Viet Nam are so overcrowded and 
understaffed that they are forced to hold 
triple sessions starting at 7 a.m., “the 
kids are crazy about going to school 
here,” says Pat Tisdale. “It’s the biggest 
thing in the world to them.” 

Hoarding Food. Like many Viet- 
namese children, Kim-Oanh, the second 
adopted child of Lee Sanne Buchanan, 
arrived in Denver at the age of five suf- 
fering from malnutrition; at meals she 
would hold her plate to her face while 
she wolfed down her food. Other Viet- 
namese newcomers hoarded food in bu- 
reau drawers. The adopted son of Randy 
and Debbie Boroughs of Wayne, Pa., is 
very conscious of every bite. “Once he 
dropped a grain of rice on the floor,” re- 
calls his mother, “then quickly got down 
from the chair, picked it up and put it 
in his mouth.” Yet, to this day, she adds, 
“he never eats all his food without of- 
fering some of it to others.” 

Most orphans arrive in the US. 
starving for affection as well. When 
she first came to the Smylie household 
in Massapequa, N.Y., Lieu, now nine, 
“wouldn't say anything and she would 
clean your room for a penny,” says 
her new brother Richard. As she be- 
gan to talk more, she began to test her 
new parents’ love by offering to return 
to the orphanage. “You are not nice, 
you don’t like me, and I want to go 
back to Sister Angela,” Lieu would tell 
her mother. Says Ellen Smylie: “She 
just wanted our assurance that she would 
be our little girl.” 

In many of South Viet Nam's young 
refugees. day-to-day contact with war 





has bred an obsession with death. Some 
children worriedly interpret wrinkles 
and white hair on visitors or grand- 
parents as a sure sign that their end is 
imminent. After returning from a trip 
to South Viet Nam, Lee Sanne Bu- 
chanan fell seriously ill with hepatitis. 
and Kim-Oanh shrank back from her 
“I don’t like you any more because you 
are going to die,” she said. 

Faced with a declining number of 
American babies available for adoption, 
more and more U.S. families are trying 
to adopt Vietnamese children despite 
the problems. The Holt adoption pro- 
gram alone receives 200 requests each 
week. Though the Saigon government 
still considers most of its abandoned 
children unadoptable (because a parent 
may still be alive), a few restrictions are 
being eased. The adoption waiting pe- 
riod has been reduced to five months or 
less, and an unofficial policy of keeping 
boys over seven within the country has 
been relaxed as well. Orphanage lim- 
itations against adoptions by parents of 
a particular faith have also been relaxed 
All this is expected to result in the ar- 
rival of about 700 Vietnamese children 
in the US. this year, the largest num- 
ber to date 


The Eater’s Digest 


With their sharply delineated goal 
of changing how people act—and nev- 
er mind why—the behaviorists have 
chalked up a number of successes with 
juvenile delinquency, sexual problems, 
chain-smoking and a variety of phobias 
Now, at a handful of diet clinics, be- 
havioral theories are being applied to 
overeating as well. 

According to Henry Jordan and 
Leonard Levitz, co-founders of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital Diet 
Clinic, most popular diets are only tem- 
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LIFE 


RECORDS 


Now —a unique experience 
for lovers of the arts 





TIME-LIFE RECORDS 


presents 


RICHARD WAGNERSS “RING” 


This unparalleled 4-opera cycle, especially produced for stereo 


with a “dream” cast, orchestra, and conductor, is offered here in 


an extraordinary TIME-LIFE presentation that unlocks its secrets 


and brings out all its majestic beauty. The result is a peak cultural 
experience in home enjoyment of the arts. 


Prove it to yourself by accepting the complete package shown 
on the next page for FREE 10-DAY EXAMINATION 


You are invited toenjoy free for 10 daysan extraor- 
dinary cultural adventure 

You will receive the first of four linked music- 
dramas by Richard Wagner, as Part I of the 
grandest operatic work of all time, “The Ring 
of the Nibelung.” And with it, you will receive 
background material which make the music and 
characters come alive with startling vividness, 
power, and meaning right in your living room 

Like the literature of Shakespeare and the art 
of Michelangelo, the music-drama of Wagner is 
a towering artistic achievement that should be 
an essential part of your cultural experience 








Yet. surprisingly enough, many people who 
genuinely enjoy good music have never dis- 
covered the sheer listening enjoyment of 
Wagner's greatest work, “The Ring of the 
Nibelung”’ It has been difficult to find and 
collect satisfactory recordings of the complete 
work, and equally difficult to know how to 
approach this fascinating but intricate master- 
piece 

Wagner Made Irresistible 
Now, thanks to TIME-LIFE RECORDS, a once- 
in-a-lifetime combination of the arts of compos- 
ing. conducting, performing, recording, writing, 
and publishing is opening up the enjoyment of 
“The Ring” to a wider audience of music lovers 


Took 7 Years to Record 

The centerpiece of this superlative presentation 
of “The Ring” is a remarkable series of record- 
ings by London Records that took seven years 
to complete. Instead of trying merely to record 
existing productions on the operatic stage, an 
inspired producer obtained permission from 
London Records to produce the entire work 
exclusively for stereo recording 


Internationally Acclaimed 
This recorded production of “The Ring” has won 
unprecedented international acclaim. Wrote 
Paul Hume of The Washington Post, “London's 
cycle is not merely a landmark in the history of 
the musical art but represents the art and science 
of recording at its greatest” And the English 


hi-fi publication, The Gramophone, called the 
TIME-LIFE presentation “an enterprise that will 
leave its mark for more than a generation 


What is “The Ring"? 
“The Ring” is a revolutionary form embodying 
Wagner's ideal of a “total art work" —the intri 
cate fusion of the arts of drama, singing, and 
symphonic music that thrills and involves the 
listener 


It tells of a magic ring forged from the gold 
treasure stolen from the Rhine-maidens by a 
dwarf or Nibelung, making him master of the 
world, of the curse the dwarf put on the ring 
when he is tricked out of it by Wotan, chief of 
the gods; of the ill-fated romance between 
Siegmunde and Sieglinde, son and daughter of 
Wotan; and the adventures of their heroic off 
spring. Siegfried 

It is a story that runs the gamut of human 
emotions from love to hate, adoration to envy. 
forgiveness to implacable anger. It deals with 
the basest of human actions, such as sadism, 
greed for power and gold, vengeance, as well 
as the most lofty, such as courage, heroism, 
sacrifice, pure love. And all expressed in music 
of such dazzling splendor and richness that it 
has never been surpassed 


The Miracle of Stereo Recording 
Wagner's libretto and score call for many special 
effects which even the most ambitious opera 
company finds impossible to stage. Only in the 
recording studio can there be created so con- 
vincingly the illusion of the Rhine-maidens 
swimming to and fro, or a tenor changing sud- 
denly into a baritone as Siegfried pretends to 
be someone else wooing his fair Briinnhilde 

And where Wagner's score calls for six harps 
for the Rainbow Bridge music, there are six 
harps (almost never heard in an opera house) 
Instead of the usual offstage clanking sound 
effects for the sound of the dwarfs hammering 
gold, eighteen real anvils were used 

For Donner’s hammer striking the rock. a 
special steel sheet twenty feet by five feet was 





An irreverent contemporary 
view of the master 


constructed, hung, and struck by two strong 
men. For Hagen’s horn call and the answering 
calls, the score indicates steerhorns, most 
orchestras use trombones but this time special 
steerhorns were fashioned by an old instrument 
maker. And for a horn call by a different char 
acter, Switzerland was combed for a huge 
elongated horn about 15 feet in length, still used 
in the Alps to summon cattle over long distances 


The All-Star Cast 

The most illustrious operatic cast ever assembled 
on one stage” was hand-picked for this special 
production, It includes virtuoso performances 
by Birgit Nilsson, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Wolfgang Windgassen, Hans Hotter, and George 
London. Two legendary stars, Kirsten Flagstad 
and Joan Sutherland, consented to sing relatively 
minor roles simply to participate in this historic 
event. “When Flagstad sang her first line!’ the 
producer recalls, “the entire orchestra turned 
around to gaze in amazement, so extraordinary 
was the authority and power of her voice 


And the musical world generally agrees with 
the appraisal of the producer that the conductor, 
Sir Georg Solti, is “the great Wagner conductor 


(continued on next page) 





An opportunity to enjoy the 
achievement of all time In 


of o time” For ten years he was Musical 
Director of London's Covent Garden Opera. He 
is now Conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and Advisor to the Paris Opera. He 
is the only conductor to 
of the French Grand Prix du Disque 








have won nine awards 





The Choice of the Vienna Philharmonic 
The use of the Vienna Philharn 


four operas, over a seven year period, provides 





iry artistic ty and texture for 
No other orche 
can approach the Vienna Philhar 


an extraordir 





the entire wo rain the world 








when it 











comes to what an orchestra is about) wri the 
producer, “the sense or tinct through which 
suddenly a hundred men become a sing isical 
instrument of infinite flexibility. It is the single 
most precious jewel in the heritage of hestral 
performance in Europe 
Following the Story Made Easy 

Following the story is made easy by a booklet 
for each opera, containing a synopsis of the 


story and a German/English parallel transla 
tion. Thus to the sheer musical enjoyment ts 
added the excitement of Wagners powertul 
unfolding plot 


To tell his story, Wagner devised his own 
musical language of melodic themes or /eit 
motifs. which identify characters, elements of 
Nature, and recurring thoughts and moods. In 
the 3-record Introduction to “The Ring” which 
is included in the first shipment, a noted mu 
sicologist identifies all of these motifs, gives 


h 


you musical examples, and shows you how 


they are blended and developed 


3 Bound Volumes of Rich Background 
Your enjoyment will be further enhanced by 
knowing more about the work, the composer's 
de story of the 
production. The first shipment also includes a 


life. and the fascinating 





unique boxed set of three handsome library 
volumes, splendidly illustrated and with covers 
stamped in gold 


1. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, “The Perfect 
Wagnerite:’ Delightful, impudent essays on “The 
Ring” presenting his own social interpretation of 
the dwarfs as the ill-treated laboring classes 
the giants as skilled artisans, and the gods as 
the privileged ruling class 


2. RICHARD WAGNER: THE MAN, HIS 
MIND, AND HIS MUSIC, by Robert W. Gutman. 


A frank, irreverent view of the master's life 









generally considered the best one-volume 
Wagner biography of our time; 535 pages 
magnificently illustrated with more than 400 
paintings. drawings, photographs, maps, and 
charts, many in full color 

3. RING RESOUND 3, by John Culshaw, 


the London Records producer's own inside story 





of the most impressive achievement in the 
history of recorded music 





Send No Money, Just Mail Card 
Start your own at-home “Wagner festival” by 
mailing the card for the first part of The 
Ring” shown here and enjoy it free for 10 days 
Then if you are enthralled and wish to continue 





oe 





you may keep it and complete your set on 
terms outlined in the card. Otherwise simply 
return everything within 10 days and forget the 
matter. Mail card today. If card is missing 
write for details to TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
Dept. 1902, Time & Life Building, Chicago 
Illinois 60611 








To unlock the secrets of 
Wagner’s greatness 









you get all this in your first shipment 
FREE FOR 10 DAYS’ EXAMINATION 


= 


2. SYNOPSIS—PLUS 
COMPLETE TEXT IN 


DAS RHEINGOLD complete on 3LP records. 





3. COMMENTARY ON “THE RING” 
ON 3 RECORDS AND IN PRINT 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN —IDENTIFYING 193 EXAMPLES 
OF WAGNER'S “MOTIFS.” 


SIDE BY SIDE. 





plus—Yours Free If You Decide To Keep The Set 


4. A3-VOLUME LIBRARY OF 
FASCINATING BACKG 


* RICHARD WAGNER, 
The Man, His Mind, 

and His Music, by 
Robert W. Gutman 

* RING RESOUNDING, 
by John Culshaw 

The producer's own 
inside story of this 
7-year recording 
achievement 

¢ THE PERFECT 
WAGNERITE, by George 
Bernard Shaw. Witty 
and penetrating essays 
on the meaning of 

“The Ring 
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most outstanding music-drama 
a towering performance 


The Ring of the Nibelung 


A cycle of four operas by RICHARD WAGNER...performed b 
the Vienna Philharmonic and an all-star cast led by Sir Georg Solti 


a ee 


pS a special “Grammy” award from the American National Academy of Recording 


@): AWARDED THE HIGHEST INTERNATIONAL HONORS GIVEN TO ANY RECORDINGS, 
ind Sciences and the premier European honor, the Grand Prix du Disque Mondiale. 

















Who ever said a car had to be big 
to be luxurious? 


The car you see here is 
brand new this year. The 
Chevelle Malibu Classic. 
And the news it brings—if 
you're serious about find- 
ing a luxurious car in the 
mid-size, mid-price range 

is very good indeed. 


The heart of a car 
is here: 

on the inside. 

And the inside of the 
Malibu Classic, as you can 
see, is something special. 

We began with full- 
foam seats. Deep ones. 
With a fold-down center 
armrest as comfortable as 
it is handsome. 
full 
circle, surrounding you 
with good things. Cut-pile 
Color- 


steer- 


Fhen we Swept 


nylon carpeting. 
keyed, soft-rimmed 
ing wheel. Simulated wood- 
grain to accent the instru- 
Even ele- 
gantly styled door paneling. 


ment cluster. 


You see, we don’t want 
you to look at Malibu 
Classic as less car than the 
big cars. 


Just less size. 








1974 Chevelle Malibu Classic: 








Outside, 
more than styling. 
Character. 


Since a true 
the luxurious 
more than what meets the 
touch, we've designed 
Malibu Classic to be a car 
with a character of its own, 
\ personality, if you will. 
One so well defined that we 
believe it comes through 
even here, in just a few 
photographs. 


sense 0 


involves 


Look at them carefully. 
Notice the particulars: the 


new grille, the stand-up 
hood ornament, the coupe’s 
distinctive coach window, 
the available vinyl! roof. 
But notice, much more 


importantly, the poise of 





this car. Sense the char- 
acter here. In the lines. 
The stance. The attitude 
projected. 

Here is a car, we think 
you'll agree, as classic out- 
side as it is inside. 


After the inside 
and the outside, 
a third dimension. 


We mean the important 
area of handling charac- 
teristics. 

Yousee, thenew Malibu 
Classic remains, first and 
foremost, a Chevelle. 
Which means it is a car 
with agility. There is a 
responsiveness here that 
we think you'll appreciate. 

\t the same time, it is a 
substantial car. One able 
to hold nice and straight 
and steady on highways. 

The mid-size, mid-price 
Malibu Classic. 

Now that you’ve 
looked, come and see. 





CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 





BEHAVIOR 


porarily effective in changing one’s pat- 
tern of eating. The menu may turn out 
to be less important than how and where 
One eats. Outpatients at the Jordan- 
Levitz diet clinic can have peanut but- 
ter sandwiches or lemon meringue pie 
if they like, but for 20 weeks they must 
keep a food-intake chart, a sort of eat- 
er’s digest of the circumstances of each 
meal or snack 

Patients are asked to record the 
length of time they spend eating, the 
time of eating, the place (the living room, 
kitchen or den), what else they are do- 
ing (talking, cooking, reading, watching 
TV), whom they are with and whether 
they are sitting, standing or lying down 
The degree of hunger is also noted 
—none to mild, mild to extreme—and 
their mood: neutral, tense, fatigued or 
rushed. “By using the charts we help the 
patients identify what particular con- 
stellations of behavior lead to an in- 
crease in caloric intake,” says Levitz. 
“Once those are isolated, we can sug- 
gest techniques for dealing with them.” 
One technique is to make eating an 
event. “Even if a person is just eating a 
carrot, he should put it on a plate, cut it 
up and enjoy it.” 

Almost Hysterical. Until she be- 
gan keeping charts for the Jordan- 
Levitz clinic, Esther Rich, a 29-year-old 
Philadelphia housewife, never realized 
that she ate a little something, usually 
candy, every two hours. As a remedy, 
Levitz suggested that she stretch the 
time between snacks little by little. “The 
first time I tried it I was almost hyster- 
ical,” Rich confesses. “I was only able 
to wait 20 minutes. The second time I 
distracted myself by calling someone on 
the telephone.” After-dinner snacking 
in the kitchen was a particular prob- 
lem. Now Rich washes her dinner dish- 
es in the morning. To make each meal 
last longer, she sets her fork down be- 
tween bites, and sometimes even inter- 
rupts her meal to do the laundry 

Another housewife who found that 
she gobbled calories at home between 
4 p.m. and 6 p.m. now leaves the house 
and does her errands in the late after- 
noon. A college student who used to eat 
Danish pastries on the way to school 
has changed her route to give wide berth 
to the bakery. She has also moved her 
desk out of the kitchen. According to 
Jordan and Levitz, eating habits are of- 
ten determined by such environmental 
cues as the amount of food on a plate or 
a TV set in the kitchen rather than by in- 
ternal triggers like hunger 

In the past 18 months the clinic’s 
56 patients have shed an average of 24 
Ibs. each. For their 20 hour-and-a-half 
sessions, at which they discuss their eat- 
ing habits, patients pay a hefty fee of 
$500, no doubt part of the reason the 
clinic has had only five dropouts. De- 
spite the dues (which go to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Hospital for obe- 
sity research), Jordan and Levitz are 
booked solid until September and are 
now planning to train successful patients 
as lay consultants 
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One beautiful 
smoking experience. 


If you've never 
had one, have an 


A&C Grenadier. 


Long, slender, mild-tasting A&C Grenadiers 
—in light or dark wrappers—are a unique 
blend of fine imported and domestic tobaccos 
that give you real flavor, satisfying taste. 

It's one beautiful smoking experience. 








AntonioY Cleopatra. 
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, Listen: 

You've tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 
Now try a new kind 

of whiskey. 


Crow Light. It whispers. 


Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you’! agree that other whiskeys 
—even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend — taste 
heavier by comparison. 

Thar’ fitting. Crow Light is 
an entirely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 


Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than Canadian 


Crow Light is light...lighter 
than Scotch. (That's true in color, 
taste and strength). And if you think 
Canadian is the smoothest whiskey, 
try Crow Light. ‘‘Crow Light is 
smoother,” say the Canadian whiskey 
drinkers we’ ve talked to. 


Real whiskey down to its toes 


Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 
whiskey, all right. But it’s distilled 
and aged a very special way. Result: 
Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. 
And you can get a lot farther Pe 
with a whisper than a 
growl. 









Crow Light. 
The whiskey that whispers. 





LIGHT WHISKEY « EIGHTY PROOF - CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY - LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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The Grand Acquisitor 


In 1903 J. Pierpont Morgan sat for 
the most succinct photograph of big 
money ever taken: Alfred Steichen’s 
portrait of the financial titan glaring at 
the intrusive lens, an old, suspicious bull 
walrus, one hand gripping the chair arm 
as though about to reduce its mahog- 
any to flinders, highlights glittering 
sharply on his eyeballs. He looks like a 
boiler on the verge of explosion. If Mor- 
gan had never felt the impulse to col- 
lect, this photograph would still have 
given him a place in the history of art 
But it would have been a footnote com- 
pared to the one he occupies. Morgan 





STEICHEN’S PIERPONT MORGAN 
Obsessed by incunabula. 


was one of the greatest collectors in 
American history 

From the middle 1850s when, as a 
schoolboy in Switzerland and an under- 
graduate at Gdttingen University, he 
began picking up fragments of stained 
glass from ruined churches, buying 
works of art was his obsession. Medi- 
eval and Renaissance manuscripts, rare 
drawings, incunabula (literally, things 
from the cradle, or books printed be- 
fore 1501), bookbindings, historical doc- 
uments and letters—these poured into 
his vaults, sucked from Europe as by a 
vacuum cleaner by the limitless power 
of his funds. After 1906 the collection 
was housed in the Morgan Library, a 
Manhattan palazzo designed by Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White that is itself a mas- 
terpiece of American Renaissance Re- 
vival architecture. After Morgan died in 
1913, the buying went on under the di- 
rection of Belle da Costa Greene, a 
woman from Virginia of brisk wit and 
considerable presence, who expanded 
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and refined the collection for four dec- 
ades. The library became a public in- 
stitution in 1924, and this spring it has 
mounted an exhibition, “Great Acqui- 
sitions of 50 Years: 1924-1974,” to cel- 
ebrate its golden anniversary. 

The adjective great, debased in 
American museum parlance by the re- 
lentless way in which curators are apt 
to apply it to their latest snuffbox, does 
apply here. The reason is quite simple: 
there is no collection in America, and 
few in Europe, which can match that of 
the Morgan Library in its designated 
fields. The present show is, of course, 
no more than the tip of the Morgan ice- 
berg, roughly 50 examples each from the 
four categories in which the library ex- 
cels: autographs, early printed books 
and particularly illuminated manu- 
scripts and old master drawings 

No Intrusion. In the show are il- 
luminated manuscripts from the 8th 
century to about 1510. A German chron- 
icle about events from the creation of 
the world to the death of Charlemagne 
includes an illustration of a giant Nim- 
rod directing the construction of the 
Tower of Babel. Even in the compass of 
a page, Nimrod stands huge and com- 
manding beside the rising tower. In the 
magnificent Book of Hours painted for 
Catherine of Cleves about 1440, there 
is a wildly imaginative image of the 
Mouth of Hell—three gaping bestial 
jaws flanked by towers, with sinners and 
demons scrambling about 

As with manuscripts, so with draw- 
ings. The Morgan’s collection was re- 
cently fortified by a bequest from one 
of the greatest collectors of Italian draw- 
ings, Janos Scholz. What the library now 
offers is of almost unparalleled rarity, 
beginning with a black chalk study of 
devils—spiky, nervous and of an almost 
hallucinatory vigor—by the 15th centu- 
ry Artist Luca Signorelli, proceeding 
through works by Pontormo, Filippino 
Lippi, Direr, Fragonard, Bruegel and 
Blake. 

The Morgan continues its role as a 
storehouse of irreplaceable objects and 
documents without which our sense of 
the nobler efforts of visual and literary 
culture in the past would be drastically 
blunted. At a time when the role of mu- 
seums is subject to so many pressures to 
become teaching institutions or commit- 
ted to social involvement, this view is 
sturdily conservative. It means, in the 
classic sense, preserving everything 
worth preserving. 

The library's conservatism is reflect- 
ed in its staffing. The present director, 
Charles Ryskamp, 55, is only the fourth 
person to hold the office since the library 
began. Where Morgan policy epitomizes 
itself is in the public style which Rys- 
kamp has helped crystallize: devoid of 
flash and spectacle, sober in its installa- 
tions, hewing always to the toughest 
standards of scholarship and historical 
inquiry, never allowing institutional nar- 
cissism to intrude between the audience 
and the work. One hopes for another 50 
years of the same. ® Robert Hughes 
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Good 
Clean 
Fun 


for a family vacation! Horseback rid- 
ing, superb tennis, golf, swimming, 
fishing, trap and skeet shooting, pack 
trips and cookouts. Wholesome ac- 
tivities for the children, supervised 
by trained counselors. 

All in the cool, clean mountain air of 
New Mexico, minutes from world- 
famous Santa Fe open air opera, art 
colony and fascinating shops. 


Special Package Plan available. 












For information and reservations 
contact: 










THE BISHOP'S 
LODGE 


Box 2367 W 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
(505) 983-6378 


A Unique Ranch Resort 
















FREE 


’74 Heathkit Catalog 


Packed with 
famous Heathkit 
“plus-value”’ 

do-it-yourself 
kits for every 
interest. 


More quality, 
more perfor- 
mance per 
dollar plus the 
personal pride 
and satisfac- 
tion of creating 
something of real worth with 

your own hands. These are the “plus- 
values” you get in every Heathkit 
product. Check the listing below and 
send for your FREE catalog today. 

® Color TV @ Stereo hi-fi @ Fishing & marine 
@ Amateur radio ® Home appliances @ Trea- 
sure finders & trail bikes ™ Automotive tuneup 


® Junior kits ® Radio contro! @ Test instru- 
ments ® Electronic organs ® Hundreds more 
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Heath Company, Dept. 103-3 


[am 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 
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Do you teach social studies or English? Do your 
students find that the usual classroom magazines are 
“kid stuff”? Is there no challenge in the vocabulary and 
concept load, no excitement in the graphics? 


Then consider the TIME Education Program. Your 
students get TIME —a magazine they can grow with — 
at half the usual subscription rate. You, the teacher, get 
a free copy of TIME every week plus free monthly 
teaching aids designed to support and broaden your 


curriculum. 


For details write: 


TIME Magazine 





' Chicago, Illinois 60611 


TIME Education Program 
541 North Fairbanks Court 
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One for All 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Directed by RICHARD LESTER 
Screenplay by 

GEORGE MACDONALD FRASER 


There is a certain giddiness that this 
movie instills, a sense of being royally 
entertained. The Three Musketeers is a 
surfeit of pleasures. It can be said, sim- 
ply and with thanks, that it is an ab- 
solutely terrific movie 

It was fashioned with a wonderful 
skill and high humor. A translation of 
Dumas’ story, even a fairly respectful 
one, it is simultaneously a satire, some- 
times antic, sometimes serious, a send- 
up of the whole tradition of romantic 
fiction. Such an accomplishment seems 
paradoxical, but the movie successfully 
cuts both ways, largely because Rich- 
ard Lester is a film maker who special- 
izes in standing paradox on its ear 

A special joy is that this is Lester's 
first film since the wizardly but little- 
seen Bed Sitting Room, which played in 
the US. in 1969 for approximately the 
time it would take to soft-boil an egg. 
Lester made his reputation from his two 
gymnastic Beatles movies, but his later 
work (most notably How I Won the War 
and Petulia) disclosed a deeper, even 
more enterprising talent—one tempered 
by a pointed satiric force. The Three 
Musketeers is not so astringent; it is ebul- 
lient, full of roughhouse, and careens 
along on its own high spirits. 

Lester has taken the tone of The 
Three Musketeers from Scenarist Fraser, 
whose Flashman novels Lester once 
tried to adapt. The Fraser books are full 


WELCH & YORK IN MUSKETEERS 





of the kind of self-deflating braggadocio, 
the same sort of elaborate but inglori- 
ous combats one finds here. Heroics are 
mocked, survival is championed. The 
musketeers are made into creatures 
whose absurdities of conduct, florid 
codes of honor and hollow protestations 
of heroism make them all the more rec- 
ognizable and human. It is their own 
faint absurdity that makes them true. 

Chess Games. The streets and tav- 
erns of 17th century Paris here teem 
with vignettes of squalor (two men play- 
ing a seesaw game over a fire for a prize 
of food) that make their own comment 
set against the distant pomp of the royal 
court. The musketeers move through 
both these worlds with equal ease, yet 
are part of neither. Their sworn alle- 
giance is to the King, Louis XIII, and 
against Richelieu, but they are men of 
pride. Their greatest battle and concern 
are simply to stay alive. For though they 
would call themselves their own men, 
they belong to Louis—pawns like the pet 
dogs he uses for his life-size games of 
chess in the gardens. 

The musketeers—Oliver Reed, 
Richard Chamberlain, Frank Finlay 
and Michael York as D’Artagnan—all 
perform admirably. When the casting 
threatens to become too capricious (Ra- 
quel Welch as the Queen’s confidante, 
Faye Dunaway as the archvillainess, 
Charlton Heston as Richelieu), Lester 
exploits the absurdity. He made the dis- 
covery, for example, that Welch and 
Dunaway, for all their physical dissim- 
ilarity, are basically the same actress 
So a climactic brawl between them is 
funny not just for itself but because of 
the two people playing them. 

Cinematographer David Watkin 
has made the film ravishing to look at. 
There is even a happy ending: two of 
them, in fact. Everyone—musketeers, 
ladies, regents and villains—receives his 
just deserts and retribution as the oc- 
casion demands. The rest of us get the 
promise of a sequel soon to be deliv- 
ered. It seems that the producers decid- 
ed to make two movies for the price of 
one. They cut Musketeers in half, and 
will release the parts separately. This 
one is subtitled The Queen's Diamond; 





the next will be called The Revenge of 


Milady 


Maimed 


MAME 
Directed by GENE SAKS 
Screenplay by PAUL ZINDEL 


8 Jay Cocks 


It was a novel that became a stage 
play that was adapted into a movie that 
was redecorated as a Broadway musi- 
cal. Now, in a singularly costly act of 
taxidermy ($300,000 for the star's ward- 
robe alone), Mame has been mounted 
once again, this time as a transcription 
of the musical. Through its various in- 
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BALL & ARTHUR IN MAME 
Some sort of monument. 


carnations, the plot details of Mame 
must be well enough known for most 
members of the audience to recite them 
in their sleep. Before the movie is too 
far along, many may be doing just that 

For the benefit of hermits, Mame is 
sort of a superannuated Sally Bowles, 
an addled adventuress who nurtures her 
orphaned nephew Patrick in her own 
freewheeling ways. Mame is supposed 
to lead a lavishly bohemian life, al- 
though her pranks and her parties as 
shown here would not look outré even 
to a congregation of missionaries. Pat- 
rick, however, remains wide-eyed with 
wonderment over the decades and 
throughout excursions down South 
(where Mame marries into Southern 
gentility) and up North to Connecticut, 
where she exposes the family of his af- 
fianced as a bunch of bigoted yahoos 
The movie spans about 20 years, and 
seems that long in running time 

Vigor and Grace. Lucille Ball 
plays Mame, an event calculated to 
please those throngs who dote loyally on 
her reruns, which rain down on televi- 
sion like static interference. Miss Ball 
has been molded over the years into 
some sort of national monument, and 
she performs like one too. Her grace, her 
timing, her vigor have all vanished 
When she is photographed at close 
range, the image goes soft, indicating 
that the lens was smeared with Vaseline 
and shrouded in gauze. The other actors 
in the movie are clear enough on their 
own. But when they step into a shot with 
her, they go out of focus too 

However kind the camera tries to 
be to her. Miss Ball is still the victim of 
her vehicle. Jerry Herman’s music and 
lyrics (“You make carnations bloom in 
the mud, Ma-aa-me”’) abuse the ear. The 
screenplay, by the Pulitzer-prizewinning 
playwright Paul Zindel, is full of inex- 
cusable dialogue (“I haven't got you any- 
thing for Christmas yet, but how about 
a kiss on account?” “You know who 
Mame is—she’s the Pied Piper’). Be- 
atrice Arthur, the rage right now as tele- 
vision’s Maude, brings the movie to life 
whenever she appears. Her voice—that 
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Rosey Grier never tackles anything 
without socks that are pretty as a picture. 


Rosey Grier believes variety is 
the spice of life. 

That's why he’s notonly an 
athlete. But an entertainer and a 
genius with a needle, too. 

It's also why he always wears 
Interwoven/Esquire Socks. 

Because they come in almost 
as many patterns and colors as 
there are football plays. 

And of course, they're very 
comfortable too. That's why he- 





never feels like he’s walking on 
pins and needles. 

In short, there's an assort- 
ment of reasons why he chooses 
Interwoven/Esquire Socks. And 
at $1.50 and up, how coulda 
well-rounded man afford to wear 


“anything else. 
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THE FRENCH MARTINI. 
A couple of drops of cognac on top, 


and the perfect martini gin, 


Seagrams Extra Dry. 
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of a Marine D.I. with social ambitions 
—can coax a belly laugh from a wheeze. 
She tucks Mame under her arm and 
walks away with it, although not far 
enough. ac. 


Police Gazette 


BUSTING 
Directed and Written by 
PETER HYAMS 


There is a great deal militating 
against the success of this enterprise, 
mostly of its own devising. First of all, 
as the title implies, this is a police mov- 
ie, a genre so overworked during the past 
few months that it nearly has the status 
of an ecological menace. Busting fea- 
tures the usual climactic car chase, 
which is sufficiently grueling but also 
grindingly familiar, and a camera that 
seems forever to be bouncing across the 
scenes it is recording, as if the crew were 
performing a perpetual schottische. It is 
enough to reduce anyone to mumbling 
such truisms as “Mobility is no substi- 
tute for style” and other hardy peren- 
nials of the critical trade 

Yet as brutal and mangy as it is, 
the movie still works. It is an adept and 
forceful B picture, deriving much of its 
energy from its own streamlined sleaz- 
iness and from the skills of its two stars, 
Elliott Gould and Robert Blake. Both 
of them have a kind of sour, dehydrat- 
ed charm that is nicely used by Director- 
Writer Hyams, whose most notable pre- 
vious effort was the screenplay for the 
noxious 7.R. Baskin. Gould and Blake 
play a couple of L.A. vice cops who are 
offhandedly conscientious about their 
work and cynical about its results. Their 
superiors, ever mindful of valuable con- 
nections and their bank accounts, are 
constantly thwarting them in their ap- 
pointed rounds. Gould and Blake are 
good, dogged street cops, and they know 
where the action is. They just can’t get 
to it. So out of frustration and a certain 
embarrassment, they have to bust who- 
ever is without influence, people they 
would probably just as soon leave alone 
—whores or some gays trying to have a 
good time in a bar. It is only when they 
swear vengeance on a porcine vice lord 
and pusher (Allen Garfield) that things 
really begin to come down on them. 

Much Life. Gould is especially adept 
at a stumblebum wise-guy act, which 
stands him in good stead through most 
of the movie. It is a pose, however, that 
he finds difficult to shake. When he is 
called upon to look injured and badly 
beaten, he does not quite pull it off. 
Gould will not even take the serious 
parts of the film seriously, so it is fitting 
that Hyams has not chosen to include 
many. Busting does make a fairly im- 
portant point: it is as much life inside 
the station house as out on the street 
that grinds cops down, makes them pet- 
ty and vicious. Hyams shows this dead- 
ening process with a raucous, vulgar vi- 
tality. Busting is a pointedly lowdown 
movie about lowlife #J.C. 
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Save Gas h 





1. Lower your thermostat and youll save gas. 

2. Keep your outlets clear so heat can circulate. 

3. Insulate adequately, use storm doors & windows. 
4 Check your furnace, change filters as needed. 


Use gas wisely. It’s clean energy for 
today and tomorrow. — 


Association 





ENVIRONMENTAL STAGE SETTING WITH AUDIENCE & PLAYERS IN CANDIDE 


Fun-House Voltaire 


CANDIDE 
A Musical 


The audience sitting down for this 
Candide is liable to be a bit stunned by 
its surroundings. The entire inside of the 
respectable Broadway Theater has been 
gutted and rebuilt along the lines of an 
amusement park fun house—ten differ- 
ent playing areas scattered throughout, 
with running ramps, movable draw- 
bridges, balconies. In the midst of the 
chaos, spectators are arrayed in bleach- 
ers or on stools in the pit. Such envi- 
ronmental gimmickry can be hazardous 
Here, it seems the best of all possible 
worlds for Candide. 

This bright circus of a production 
began this winter at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and it is even better on 
Broadway. Lillian Hellman’s book for 
the 1956 Broadway production, which 
had a troubled history, was scrapped in 
favor of a faster and frothier new ver- 
sion by Hugh Wheeler, with Stephen 
Sondheim contributing a few new lyrics 
to the originals by Poet Richard Wil- 
bur. What remains the same, of course, 
is Leonard Bernstein's restless, delight- 
ful score, one of the best ever written 
for the musical stage. It has a sort of 
light intellectual jump to it, like the skit- 
tering of ideas through an exceptionally 
agile and civilized mind 

Voltaire’s tale of innocence and ca- 
tastrophe prances through the theater 
as if it were the wide, exuberantly evil 
world itself. Mark Baker's puppylike 
Candide and his beloved Cunégonde 
(Maureen Brennan) begin in the radi- 
ant sweetness of their Westphalia, in- 
structed of course in Dr. Pangloss’s in- 
vincible doctrine that this is the best of 
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all possible worlds. What follows in Vol- 
taire’s gleeful vision is a string of unmit- 
igated but somehow good-natured disas- 
ters—banishment, war, scourging, mass 
slaughter, piracy, the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, slavery, concubinage—until at last 
the wanderers come to E| Dorado. Lead- 
ing pink sheep laden with glimmering 
ingots, Candide and Cunégonde arrive 
with their innocence reasonably intact, 
although such setbacks as her rape by a 
regiment of Bulgarian soldiers have left 
Cunégonde with a somewhat supple in- 
terpretation of purity. 

Presiding over the action is Lewis 
Stadlen, who plays the geriatric Voltaire, 
the buoyant Pangloss and assorted vil- 
lains. The set, which might have been a 
collaboration between Rube Goldberg 
and the sculptor Jean Tinguely, turns 
in its Own virtuoso performance. It 
throws down bridges between conti- 
nents, cascades green streamers down 
to simulate jungle, and rocks like a 
storm-battered ship. Despite such as- 
saults, the audience is treated with a 
kind of 18th century courtesy and just 
the right note of complicity. If there 
could be a lovelier Candide than this, it 
is difficult to imagine 


A Muted Bloom 


ULYSSES IN NIGHTTOWN 
Dramatized by MARJORIE BARKENTIN 
from James Joyce's Ulysses 


® Lance Morrow 


The night of June 16, 1904, Le- 
opold Bloom and Stephen Dedalus went 
on their epic craw! through Dublin’s 
Nighttown whorehouse district—the 
cuckold Bloom in his extravagant hal- 
lucinations of sexual heroism and abase- 
ment, the church-dazed intellectual Ste- 
phen in a nihilistic trance of guilt 
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Although James Joyce wrote the Night- 
town section of Ulysses in the form of 
drama, his triple-bottomed language 
does not translate easily to the stage 
It may need the stability of the written 
page to hold it 

When Marjorie Barkentin’s drama- 
tization of Nighttown first opened in 
New York in 1958, there were critical 
reservations, for all Zero Mostel’s bril- 
liance in the role of Bloom. Now Mos- 
tel is back in Nighttown, which opened 
last week on Broadway. There are still 
plenty of reservations 

Fordham Freshman. Mostel sham 
bles and capers and preens through 
Bloom’s transformations—a Circe’s hog 
transvestite, martyr, hero of the people 
—with an air of dignified amazement 
However, this is a muted Mostel, and 
somehow he is not enough. Whether 
the problem lies in trying to capture 
Joyce onstage or in Burgess Meredith's 
direction, there are long moments of 
curious lifelessness, a kind of listless an- 
archy, the stage business often as fly- 
away as the Joycean allusions 

At least Nighttown has more frank 
eroticism than before. Molly, played by 
Fionnuala Flanagan, lies nude in bed 
as she delivers the famous “Yes” so- 
liloquy with which Ulysses ends. The 
slatterns, more lissome than Dublin 
whores ever were, swagger bare-chest- 
ed about the stage 

Too many important things are lost 
in this stage translation, which is often 
as murky as its dark, glowering set 
Somehow the crucial father-son theme 
connecting Bloom and Stephen never 
emerges very clearly. Maybe Vatican 
II is to blame for drawing the poison 
out of the old Catholic guilts, but Tom 
Lee Jones’ Stephen, in his wild Irish de- 
spair, seems no more interesting than 
a sullen Fordham freshman on a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day drunk. #LM 
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At the invitation of United States Steel... 


Henry Ford II speaks out on 
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‘productivity is the measure 

- not of how hard we work, but of 
how well we use our intelligence, 
our i and our capital.” 


Henry Ford II, Chairman of the Board, Ford Motor Co. 


It’s too bad we do not have another 
word for “productivity.” 
= In a technical sense, all it means is how 


much a person produces in an hour of work. 


To most people, productivity conveys 
the kind of frantic work-pace and the 
subordination of man to machinery shown 
in the famous assembly line scene in 
Chaplin’s “Modern Times.” 

In fact, productivity is the measure 
not of how hard we work, but of how well 
we use our intelligence, our imagination 
and our capital. 

Productivity improves when we use 
our management skills to organize work 
more efficiently, our ingenuity to develop 
improved tools, machines and methods, 
and our business profits and private sav- 
ings to pay for new and better plants and 
equipment. 

It has become fashionable to say that 
productivity is no longer important 
because people already have enough 
things and the real need is to improve the 
quality of life. 

Even if the premise is granted, the 
conclusion is wrong. Rising productivity 
has never been devoted exclusively to 
producing more things. Much of the gain 
has always been devoted to providing 
better products, more leisure, easier work, 
more education, better health, music, art 
and literature for a growing audience, and 
all the other benefits which contribute to 
the quality of life. 

In recent years, the search for pro- 
ductivity improvement has taken on new 
dimensions as a result of environmental 
pollution and growing shortages of energy 
and raw materials. 


productivity and today’s shortages. 


In the past we have improved human 
productivity and raised our standard of 
living by drawing on nature’s resources as 
though they were inexhaustible. The 
prophets of doom are now saying that we 
are running out of resources—that man- 
kind can survive only by halting economic 
growth, achieving zero population growth 
and giving up the quest for higher living 
standards. 

It is not true that we are running out 
of resources. But it is true that we are run- 
ning out of resources that can be exploited 
easily, cheaply and without regard to the 
future. 

It is not true that we must abandon 
economic progress. But it is true that eco- 
nomic progress is threatened by the rising 
cost of developing and conserving nature’s 
wealth. 

We can continue to improve our living 
standards only if we find new ways of using 
nature’s resources, as well as human labor, 
more efficiently. To take just one example: 
in the automobile industry, we can develop 
smaller cars that can be built with less 
material and run with less fuel. 

The challenge facing the nation, and 
particularly the management of industry, 
in the closing years of this century is to use 
all the intelligence, ingenuity and skill at 
its command to increase the productivity 
of nature as well as of man. 


As the nation’s sixth largest coal pro- 


ducer, United States Steel has coal reserves 


of approximately 3 billion tons, or well over 
100 years’ worth at current levels of con- 
sumption. United States Steel is playing a 
major role in increasing the production of a 
vital natural resource. United States Steel 
Corporation, 600 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 
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A Win for the Trojans 


It is the hairiest thing we have ever 
done. The moving of people is just so 
scary. The seven towers are single units 
—the five center ones are cranked by 
hand—two men in each tower. Gravity is 
the thing. Rows of boats without tracks. 
They run like hell on cue. Boat No. 5 is al- 
ways late—more weight on that one. The 
ghosts are in the prow. It’s early Hal- 





loween to make that one work. Three of 


us run the show. There are two of me 
and the third runs the supers 


The speaker is not a madman, nor 
is he running a fun house or shifting 





that turns into a waterfall, several ghosts 
and, most of all, a wooden horse. 

In the composer's lifetime—he died 
in 1869—Les Troyens was impossible to 
stage. The music seemed to be an oc- 
casional interval in the vast silence of 
the scene changes. Berlioz even tried 
breaking the work into two parts—"The 
Capture of Troy” and “The Trojans at 
Carthage’”—but could get only an in- 
adequate staging of the second half. The 
Metropolitan’s $45.7 million dollar plant 
—which houses four enormous stages on 
two levels, a 57-foot turntable, and the 
most intricate theatrical lighting system 
in the country—can accommodate the 
composer's billowing visions, but only 
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DIRECTOR MERRILL & DESIGNER WEXLER ON SET OF THE MET’S LES TROYENS 
A miracle of calibration that takes Berlioz’s imaginings literally. 


the population of a prison across a body 
of water. He is Chris Mahan, executive 
stage manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, unwinding after a rehearsal of Ber- 
lioz’s Les Troyens, the crown jewel in a 
season beset by financial and artistic 
problems. First performed last fall 
(TIME, Nov. 5], it is back again this 
month. The eleven performances are the 
first ever in New York City, and the 
work has been staged only twice pre- 
viously in the U.S. 

The Price. Small wonder. Berlioz 
was a genius of unbridled imagination 
who sought the impossible routinely and 
was willing to pay the price—neglect 
—to achieve it. Consider the bill of par- 
ticulars for Les Troyens, based on Ver- 
gil’s account of the wanderings of 
Aeneas before the founding of Rome 
The music takes four hours to sing 
There are 13 major scene changes. A 
cast of hundreds is required, including 
two choruses, a corps de ballet and three 
stage bands. Also hunters on horseback, 
ships sailing out of the harbor, a stream 
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by stretching human and mechanical re- 
sources to the fullest. Said Stage Design- 
er Peter Wexler: “It beats anything Cecil 
B. De Mille was ever up against.” 

What the Met has mounted, in ad- 
dition to a first-rate vocal ensemble con- 
sisting of Jon Vickers, Christa Ludwig 
and Shirley Verrett, is a true theatrical 
spectacular. The colossal scale is rein- 
forced by eliminating the frame provid- 
ed by the famous gold curtain. The au- 
dience sees the vast set as it enters—just 
as it would in Hair. Musically, the op- 
era is a series of epic climaxes; there is, 
for instance, no overture. Except to the 
most committed Berlioz aficionado, part 
one is a stark musical landscape with 
none of the lyricism that is to follow 
To compensate—and in effect illustrate 
the fall of Troy—Wexler and Director 
Nathaniel Merrill have conjured up six 
full scene changes spinning around on 
the turntable. Complete with a dazzling 
procession, the horse, plus three more 
huge icons of animals, it is a mesmer- 
izing panoply. 


The horse is actually on film, and be- 
cause the image is too impressionistic, 
it may be the least effective part of the 
scene. Later in the second act, film pro- 
jections—being used for the first time 
at the Met—are much more powerful. 
The spectator first sees an eye in the 
scrim curtain. Like the opening in a Fa- 
bergé Easter egg, it reveals colts romp- 
ing in a field of daisies, hunters on the 
chase, a shadow man and woman walk- 
ing hand in hand through a forest—all 
fine, unself-conscious, pre-Freudian im- 
ages for the awakening love of Dido and 
Aeneas. The cinematic montage is both 
opulent and sensual. 

Still, the real show may be behind 
the scenes. Any performance of Les 
Troyens is a miracle of calibration. In 
the pit, Conductor Rafael Kubelik uses 
everything but radar to maintain con- 
tact with seven assistant conductors. 
They are backstage with walkie-talkies 
to communicate with each other as they 
herd bands and choruses around the 
platforms, often walking in the oppo- 
site direction from the motion of the 
turntable. When film sequences start to 
roll, Kubelik’s tempos must not vary by 
more than four seconds from perfor- 
mance to performance. 

Director Merrill calls Chris Mahan 
the “only indispensable man I know. If 
he ever didn’t show up, we could not do 
Les Troyens."’ Mahan sees himself as a 
“cross between a nanny and a top ser- 
geant. You must be aware of everything 
that happens on the stage. That includes 
some vague lady in the chorus who does 
not know right from left. You must al- 
low for everything—like where you put 
60 swords. It is like being a garage me- 
chanic: you have the problem and then 
work backward.” 

Human Ghosts. All the backstage 
sergeants have their favorite night- 
mares. Merrill's personal fear is that the 
five schooners that must tilt and collapse 
when a wind machine blows at the be- 
ginning of the opera will jam some night 
and halt the entire production. Anoth- 
er perilous moment occurs in the Royal 
Hunt and Storm scene in the second act. 
Four human ghosts must descend from 
60 feet in the air into the audience's vi- 
sion, while the giant turntable is about 
to spin forward, all without disclosing 
the projection equipment. Any electrical 
trouble then would end the evening. 

The Met’s courage in taking almost 
all of Berlioz’s bizarre imaginings liter- 
ally, instead of opting for a neo-Bayreuth 
impressionism, is to be applauded. Still, 
certain directions are changed. The 
Royal Hunt scene calls for an allegor- 
ical pantomime ballet. That is now de- 
picted on film. “The alternative,” says 
Merrill, “is to have a lot of little ballet 
girls running around with flaming 
branches. They did that in the 19th cen- 
tury, you know. That is why so many 
opera houses burned down.” 


In the final scene of Berlioz’s opera “Les 
Troyens,” above, Dido, Queen of Carthage 
(Christa Ludwig), chooses death by sword 
and fire after her love Aeneas leaves her to 
found a Trojan empire in Italy. Jon Vickers 
as Aeneas, left, in the celebrated “Royal 
Hunt and Storm” scene. Below, Mercury 
(projected) appears before the royal pair. 








On a moonlit terrace overlooking the sea, 
above, the legendary lovers sing of their 
passion. Later, deserted by Aeneas, Dido 
prepares to plunge his sword into her breast, 
swearing the revenge of future generations _ 
on Italy. Below, jubilant at the end of their 
ten-year siege, Trojans lead a ram ina 
triumphal procession through the city. 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


A Master Tacker Departs 


“With the changing political winds, 
one who sets sail directly toward his dis- 
tant goal would never get there. The skill 
lies in tacking.” 


George Shultz is a golfer, not a sail- 
or, but he likes to describe his practice 
as an economic manager in nautical 
terms. A confirmed free-marketeer in an 
Administration whose economic poli- 
cies blow hither and yon, Shultz learned 
to become a master tacker, but he nev- 
er really learned to like it. Last week, 
after 22 tiring months as 
Treasury Secretary and more 
than five years in top eco- 
nomic posts, Shultz an- 
nounced that he will resign 
and leave the Government in 
May. 

His departure is unlikely: 
to change Administration 
economic policy much. The 
White House did not imme- 
diately announce a successor, 
but the leading candidate by 
far is Energy Czar William 
E. Simon (the only other 
names being mentioned are 
Roy Ash, director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Bud- 
get, and John Dunlop, head 
of the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil). Simon is both a free- 
market advocate and an ar- 
dent admirer of Shultz, who 
persuaded him to come to 
Washington 15 months ago 
as No. 2 man at Treasury. Si- 
mon still nominally holds 
that post even while running 
the Federal Energy Office—a 
job that stands to lose some of 
its urgency and importance with the lift- 
ing of the Arab oil embargo. Should 
Simon indeed go to the top at Treasury, 
the next energy chief could well be Dun- 
lop, whose Cost of Living Council is soon 
to be pruned back severely 

Neither Simon nor any other suc- 
cessor as Treasury chief could quickly 
re-establish Shultz’s primacy in econom- 
ic policymaking. Shultz has been not 
only Treasury Secretary but an assistant 
to Nixon and the Administration’s first 
formally designated economic coordina- 
tor. Even if his successor also gets those 
titles, other Administration figures like 
Ash and Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz are sure to grab for some of the au- 
thority that Shultz exercised. 

Shultz, a mild-mannered and cour- 
teous man who nevertheless argued his 
free-market principles with surpassing 
stubbornness, came to that authority by 
his loyalty to the President and skill at 
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tacking; he is the last member of the 
original Nixon Cabinet still in high of- 
fice. Shultz was dean of the University 
of Chicago Graduate School of Business 
when he was named the Administra- 
tion’s first Secretary of Labor in 1968 
After serving with quiet competence in 
that job, he was put in charge of the 
newly created Office of Management 
and Budget in 1970. 

He soon became one of the two or 
three people most influential in shap- 
ing the Administration's early policy of 





DUNLOP (LEFT), SIMON, SHULTZ & NIXON IN OVAL OFFICE 
It was Washington’‘s worst-kept secret. 


trying to stop inflation by gradually 
slowing the economy and resisting con- 
trols—a policy that he liked to describe 
as “steady as she goes.” That policy was 
reversed in August 1971, when Treasury 
Secretary John Connally sold the Pres- 
ident on wage-price controls. But in- 
stead of sulking, Shultz tacked by help- 
ing to set up the control mechanism. He 
was rewarded for his loyalty by being 
promoted to Treasury Secretary, suc- 
ceeding Connally in May 1972. 

Since then Shultz has won a few and 
lost a few. He foresaw shortages of both 
food and energy and kept pressure on 
the President to end restrictions on farm 
output and oil imports—two steps that 
were belatedly taken within the past 14 
months. And he persuaded finance min- 
isters of the world money powers last 
year to let currency-exchange rates float 
in response to supply and demand, a 
practice that has provided a measure of 


stability for the international monetary 
system. 

On the other hand, Shultz’s basic ab- 
horrence of controls, coupled with his 
occasional willingness to go along with 
them as a political necessity, helped to 
produce the erratic lurches from Phase 
to freeze that have marked Nixonian 
economic policy. Shultz recommended 
the abrupt lifting of the relatively suc- 
cessful Phase II controls in January 
1973, a monstrously mistimed move that 
permitted inflation to gather renewed 
momentum. Last summer he reluctantly 
went along with the Administration’s 
hasty and unsuccessful second price 
freeze but soon began working to remove 
controls again. The Administration has 
decided to drop them this spring, mark- 
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ing a victory for Shultz—how big a one 
will be determined by how well his suc- 
cessor does in getting the nation’s 10% 
inflation rate under control. 

Last year he was depressed by the 
Watergate scandals and President Nix- 
on’s inattention to economic policy; one 
of Washington’s worst kept secrets was 
that he wanted to leave, but would prob- 
ably wait for the energy crisis to abate 
and controls to be phased out before an- 
nouncing his departure. Now 53, he will 
take occasional assignments for the 
White House, but says, “I don’t have 
any idea, really,” of what he will do for 
a full-time job. Displaying the integrity 
that even his bitterest critics admire, he 
refused to consider the subject until he 
actually announced his resignation 
Shultz’s economic policies may not have 
always been effective, but his candor, 
honesty and tacking ability are assets 
that the Administration will miss. 
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AUTOS 


The New Pacesetter 


American Motors Corp. setting the 
pace for the auto industry? The idea 
would have seemed ridiculous during the 
long years when AMC was the only one 
of the four U.S. automakers losing 
money and struggling to stay in busi- 
ness. But in a market shrunk by the twin 
forces of inflation and the energy crisis, 
AMC’s stress on low-priced, gas-saving 
small cars has suddenly made it the only 
company that is still prospering. Some 
examples of its leadership: 

> Total auto sales so far this year 
are down 21% from early 1973, and sales 
of some big cars have been cut in half. 
Sales of AMC’s five makes—Gremlin, 
Hornet, Javelin, Ambassador and Mat- 
ador—are up 16% from a year ago, 
boosting the company’s share of the U.S 
auto market to 6.7%, from 3.8% in 1973 

> Inventories of unsold cars are so 
high throughout the industry that Gen- 
eral Motors’ Oldsmobile and Pontiac di- 
visions could stop making new cars and 
still keep their dealers supplied until 
summer at present sales rates. AMC is 
down to a 17-day supply of Gremlins, 
and dealers are pleading for more 

> Profits in the last quarter of 1973 
fell 22% at General Motors, 76% at Ford 
and 12% at Chrysler, from year-earlier 
figures. American Motors’ profits rose 
22%, and the company recently declared 
its first dividend (of 10¢ a share semi- 
annually) in nine years. 

> The Big Three have laid off 85,000 
workers, or 12% of their auto-plant la- 
bor force; Flint, Mich., a General Mo- 
tors town, is reeling from a 20% unem- 
ployment rate. AMC has hired 2,300 
new workers in the past year for its Ke- 
nosha, Wis., plants, where all its pas- 
senger cars are assembled, boosting em- 
ployment there to 11,800 and cutting the 


jobless rate in the town to a mere 3.9% 

Oddly, the sudden prosperity has 
caused little jubilation among American 
Motors executives. They are preoccu- 
pied by an unfamiliar problem: how to 
produce as many cars as the public 
wants. “Steel is tight, chemicals are 
tight, fabricated parts are extremely 
tight,” complains William V. Luneburg, 
AMC’s blunt-spoken president, who 
sometimes badgers suppliers personally 
for quick deliveries. “When you have the 
opportunity in your grasp and you can- 
not make it materialize, it is a bit frus- 
trating.” Still, he concedes, “the wheel of 
fortune is turning right at the moment.” 

Strategy. That AMC has posi- 
tioned itself to be there is largely the 
work of Luneburg and Chairman Roy 
D. Chapin Jr., who took over when 
AMC hit its nadir in 1967 (loss that year: 
$76 million). They adopted a strategy 
of doing everything a bit differently from 
the Big Three. The most important de- 
cision was to concentrate on small cars, 
rather than offer a wide range of autos 
“You capitalize on your strengths,” ex- 
plains Luneburg. “We are not shooting 
with a shotgun. We are shooting with a 
rifle.” 

Right on target too. Today, 70% of 
AMC’s production is in the compact 
Hornet and the subcompact Gremlin 
The little cars have turned out to be a 
particular hit with younger buyers. In 
1967 the average age of an AMC car 
buyer was 62; today it is 35. 

AMC has revamped almost every- 
thing else about its operation too. Since 
1967 it has cut the number of its deal- 
ers from 2,465 to 1,926, dropping the 
weak dealers who sold few cars. In 1971 
it introduced its Buyer Protection Plan, 
under which, for the first 12,000 miles 
or twelve months, AMC picks up all re- 
pair bills for defects that can be traced 
to the company. The plan is expensive, 
but AMC execulives are counting on it 
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to build brand loyalty among buyers 

The plan is backed by an elaborate 
employee-relation campaign to inspire 
workers to put the cars together prop- 
erly. Signs in a Kenosha plant exhort 
workers to “build it as though you're go- 
ing to buy it.” An AMC-sponsored pro- 
gram on a local radio station reports the 
latest company news before each shift 
change; during shifts the announcer 
roams the plant in an electric cart called 
a “gab cab,” picking up tidbits. When 
the plant recently shut down because of 
a machinery failure, the program pre- 
vented rumors from circulating by 
broadcasting interviews with workers 
about what went wrong and reports on 
the repair job as it progressed, 

AMC still faces some problems in 
consolidating its new strength. In par- 
ticular, it must add parts-manufacturing 
capacity. No plant now has enough ca- 
pacity to do the full job of making six- 
cylinder engine blocks—so the blocks 
are cast in Canada, trucked to Kenosha 
for preliminary processing, trucked to 
Toluca, Mexico, for further processing, 
and then trucked back to Kenosha for 
finishing. It is an expensive way to make 
engines. But for the moment, the public 
is buying all the cars that those engines 
can be put into 


CORPORATIONS 


Record Ransom 


Officials of Exxon Corp. last week 
stuffed 142,000 hundred-dollar bills into 
briefcases and stowed them in a car that 
was then driven to a rendezvous with 
Argentine guerrillas of the Marxist Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Army. The $14.2 
million payoff earned Exxon the unen- 
viable distinction of having forked over 
what is probably the highest ransom 
ever collected by kidnapers. (How much, 
if any, is covered by insurance [TIME, 
March 18] is unknown.) The company 
sought the release of Victor E. Samu- 
elson, 36, a refinery manager who was 
abducted on Dec. 6. At week’s end Sam- 
uelson still had not been set free, but 
the ransom may have saved his life: the 
kidnapers had earlier notified Exxon 
that they had sentenced him to death 
for the “crimes” of multinational 
corporations 


WALL STREET 


Big Yields for the Little 


The nation’s money markets tradi- 
tionally have reserved their highest in- 
terest returns for the best-heeled inves- 
tors. The individual who can buy a 
$100,000 bank certificate of deposit, for 
example, currently gets an average re- 
turn of 8.3%; the one with only $1,000 
can buy a piece of paper from a savings 
bank yielding 7.08%—but unlike the big 
investor, he must tie up his money for 
at least 2 years. Now, however, at least 
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four mutual funds have been organized 
to give the small investor a crack at the 
high yields—a move that seems likely 
to put them into head-on competition 
with savings banks. savings and loan or- 
ganizations and other thrift institutions 
for small savings. 

The funds take initial investments 
of $5,000, $10,000 or even less, pool them 
and invest them in “short-term money 
market instruments”—large-denomina- 
tion C.D.s, U.S. Treasury bills (which 
yield 7.6% but usually are available only 
in blocks of $10,000) and other high- 
yielding paper. Typically, they prefer 
maturities on these instruments of less 
than 45 days. The funds generally 
charge a fee of .75% to 1% of the in- 
vestment, but no other commission or 
sales charge: interest earned is calculat- 
ed daily and credited to each investor's 
individual account. An investor can cash 
in some or all of his shares at any time 
for principal plus interest accrued up to 
the day of sale. In effect, he has the con- 
venience of a day-of-deposit to day-of- 
withdrawal account at a savings bank 
or S and L—on which the maximum in- 
terest rate is limited by law in most states 
to 544%. Yet unlike the stock-market in- 
vestor, he takes next to no risk that the 
value of his investment will drop. 

Out of Stocks. The largest of these 
liquid asset funds. the Reserve Fund 
Inc., began accepting purchases from 
the public in October 1972. In the short 
time since then, it has attracted $138 
million from 10,000 accounts (mini- 
mum: $1,000 each)—even though it has 
been promoted by word of mouth among 
investment counselors, brokers, corpo- 
rations and bank trust departments. 
Bruce Bent, vice president and treasur- 
er, says that many people, “punchy from 
the stock market. are taking their mon- 
ey out and putting it in the fund.” In- 
deed, about a third of the investments 
have come from brokers who have put 
to work cash that their clients have re- 
ceived from sales of shares and are not 
ready to put back into the stock mar- 
ket. The clients might otherwise have 
withdrawn their cash from the brokers’ 
control. 

The Reserve Fund's phenomenal 
growth rate has prompted organization 
of several similar funds in recent 
months. Among them are Dreyfus Liq- 
uid Assets, Inc.: Anchor Reserve Fund, 
Inc., which takes investments as small 
as $100 initially and $25 thereafter; and 
Money Market Management. Inc., of 
Pittsburgh. How well they will do ata 
time when many interest rates have 
dropped a bit from their 1973 peaks is 
moot. Donald Pitti, president of Wie- 
senberger Services Inc.. which among 
other things publishes analyses of mu- 
tual-fund investment records, believes 
that the new funds are “a product of 
high interest rates and not a major 
trend.” But they represent a rare fresh 
idea in the management of small invest- 
ments—and some strong potential com- 
petition for the banking business and the 
stock market. 
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Young Boss for Aer Lingus 


The day of whiz-kid promotions in 
the corporate world is fading, but it is 
not quite over. Next month, David Ken- 
nedy assumes office as chief executive 
of Ireland’s national airline, Aer Lingus- 
Irish at the age of 35. Kennedy, a for- 
mer Irish chess champion 
with a dry wit, has made it 
to the top of the $100 million- 
a-year line in twelve years. 
One of these was spent in the 
US., from which Aer Lingus 
gets much of its traffic, and 
the others in Ireland, mostly 
devoted to computerizing the 
line’s operations. He succeeds 
Michael J. Dargan, who is re- 
tiring because he feels “after 
seven or ten years you have 
given all you can.” 

Kennedy takes over one 
of the few national airlines 
that expect to fly at a profit 
this year. That is due partly to the line's 
acquisition of a big London hotel and 
two of Ireland’s biggest tour-promotion 
agencies, which has increased its abil- 
ity to book charter groups into package 
tours. Another reason is Aer Lingus’ 
long policy of offering high standards 
but low-cost, no-frills service; over the 
years it has kept as much as 13° more 
of its seats occupied than any other line 
flying the North Atlantic. Kennedy 
pledges to continue both policies and to 
cut costs further. But he warns that spi- 
raling fuel prices, now almost 2/4 times 
higher than a year ago, will make it “ex- 
tremely difficult for any line to keep its 
head above water” unless governments 
permit some fare increases 


An Academic for Exxon 


For most of its long history, Exxon 
Corp. has insisted that only company of- 
ficers could serve on its board; not until 
1966 did it begin choosing “outside” di- 
rectors. Now it is going far outside in- 
deed. Its latest nominee for director is 
Martha Peterson, 57, president of New 
York's Barnard College. a mathemati- 
cian with a Ph.D. in educational psy- 
chology and an amateur ornithologist, 
who admits: “I am not a person who is 
terribly knowledgeable about business 
and Exxon.” The world’s 
largest oil company has nev- 
er had a female director be- 
fore. and Peterson suspects 
that she was chosen largely 
because “they felt it is impor- 
tant to have a woman on the 
board.” She is already the 
only woman on the boards of 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and the Dry Dock 
Savings Bank. 

Peterson believes that her 
academic background (she 
was formerly the only woman 
dean at the universities of 
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Kansas and Wisconsin) will be useful to 
Exxon, which like other oil companies 
has come under bitter public criticism 
during the gasoline shortage. “People in 
the academic world have been very crit- 
ical of big business.” she observes. “I can 
represent a sympathy with that view- 
point to the board. present certain ques- 
tions, and as I learn, I can interpret the 
answers to the skeptics.” Stockholders 
will vote on her nomination 
in May. and meanwhile she 
will be studying the energy 
crisis, which, she says. “seems 
unexplainable.” She looks 
forward to getting an expla- 
nation that she can take back 
to the campus. 


The Blind Broker 


Being young and a wom- 
an are disadvantages enough 
on Wall Street, but Laura 
Sloate has a third handicap: 
she has been blind since she 
was six years old. Even so, 
after a mere five years in the securi- 
ties business, she grossed more than 
$100,000 in 1973 as a research analyst 
with Drexel Burnham, a major securities 
house. Last week she opened her own se- 
curities firm with two associates and a 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange 

Encouraged by her mother, who, she 
says, never let her be treat- 
ed as a blind person, 
Sloate originally set out to 
be a lawyer. After grad- 
uating from Barnard Col- 
lege in 1966 with a major 
in medieval history, she 
enrolled in Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School but 
dropped out because she 
concluded that prospects 
for a blind woman lawyer 
were almost impossible 
She got into the securities 
business by answering an 
ad from a go-go mutual 
fund that wanted analyst 
trainees without experi- 
ence. As a girl, she had played basket- 
ball by positioning her feet on a crack 
in the court and shooting from mem- 
ory. Now, she still operates from mem- 
ory. Four hours each day and nine hours 
on Saturday she listens to readers recite 
the volumes of technical detail about 
companies and the economy 
that she must evaluate to 
make recommendations for 
clients. 

Some colleagues say that 
Sloate sometimes uses her 
blindness to win sympathy 
and describe her as a highly 
aggressive person. She con- 
cedes: “I've been known to 
annoy people.” But she has 
demonstrated an ability to 
help her clients make money. 
and in the stock market that 
talent: will overcome any 
handicap. 
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The Hardest Choice 


In Baltimore three years ago, the 
parents of a newborn Mongoloid baby 
refused to allow an operation to correct 
a fatal defect in the infant's digestive 
tract. Despite pressure from doctors and 
hospital personnel, they refused to 
change their minds, and the child slow- 
ly starved to death. 

In Portland, Me., last month, when 
parents made a similar decision about 
their severely deformed infant, hospital 
officials asked a court to decide. A judge, 
holding that the baby had a right to live, 
issued an order that allowed doctors to 
operate on the child. Despite the sur- 
gery, the infant died 15 days after birth. 

These cases illustrate a vexing di- 
lemma now confronting modern med- 
icine: Should lives of retarded infants or 
those with multiple birth defects be pro- 
longed—at great cost in manpower, 
money and anguish—especially if the 
life that is preserved will almost certain- 
ly be one of pain or merely vegetable- 
like existence? 

Doctors have long withheld lifesav- 
ing medical support from grossly mal- 
formed infants, allowing them to die at 
birth and often only telling the parents 
that their babies were stillborn. But pub- 
lic discussion of this unpleasant alter- 
native is a relatively new phenomenon. 
Doctors and hospital officials across the 
U.S. are now openly acknowledging that 
there are cases in which all concerned 
agree that the best—and perhaps even 
the most humane—treatment for a se- 
verely deformed infant is none at all. 

The main factor behind this change 
is not indifference to life but rather a 
new concern for what has come to be 
called the quality of life. Many doctors, 
clergymen and parents no longer believe 
that it is enough to enable a badly de- 
formed child to survive. They hold that 
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an infant is entitled to a reasonable 
chance of achieving what Professor Jo- 
seph Fletcher, who teaches medical eth- 
ics at the University of Virginia Med- 
ical School, calls humanhood, a state 
that includes “self-awareness, a sense 
of futurity, an ability to relate to 
others.” 

Few, if any, doctors are willing to es- 
tablish guidelines for determining which 
babies should receive lifesaving surgery 
or treatment and which should not. But 
many recognize that there are cases, par- 
ticularly those involving multiple anom- 
alies, when a hands-off attitude is prob- 
ably for the best. Says Dr. Joan 
Hodgman, professor of pediatrics at the 
University of Southern California 
School of Medicine: “If we have a baby 
that I know is malformed beyond hope, 
I make no attempt to preserve life.” 

Time of Need. Other doctors, too, 
are speaking out on the subject. Drs. 
Raymond Duff and A.G.M. Campbell 
reported in the New England Journal of 
Medicine on a study of 299 deaths among 
2,171 children treated in the special-care 
nursery at Yale-New Haven Hospital 
over a 24-year period. They found that 
43 of the infants died after parents and 
doctors decided jointly to discontinue 
treatment. The other 256, who received 
the best treatment modern medicine 
could provide, fared no better; few lived 
longer than the infants who received no 
special care. Furthermore, their short 
existence in many cases bore little re- 
lation to human life. One infant, who 
could not breathe on his own, was kept 
alive for five months as a virtual exten- 
sion of a mechanical respirator. 

Duff and Campbell believe that in 
such cases doctors must at least consid- 
er whether or not their efforts are in 
the infant's best interests. “Pretending 
there is no decision to be made is an ar- 
bitrary and potentially devastating de- 
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cision by default,” they write. “It may 
constitute a victimizing abandonment of 
patients and their families in times of 
greatest need.” 

Not all doctors agree. Some feel that 
they are bound by the Hippocratic oath 
to do all they can to preserve life. Oth- 
ers, aware that an incurable condition 
today may be a manageable one tomor- 
row, fear making the wrong decision 
“No matter how expert we are, we can’t 
predict outcome,” says Dr. Judah Folk- 
man, surgeon in chief at Children’s Hos- 
pital Medical Center in Boston. 

Painful Decision. The courts have 
provided little guidance in the issue. 
Judges have overruled parents and or- 
dered such lifesaving measures as blood 
transfusions or surgery in cases involv- 
ing older children with life-threatening 
illnesses. But they have yet to rule de- 
finitively on the question of withholding 
treatment from the grossly malformed 
newborn; no legal action has yet been 
brought against a parent for refusing to 
authorize such treatment. 

As a result, the painful decision to 
treat or not to treat a deformed infant 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
parents and their physicians. To help 
parents make their decision, doctors in 
major hospitals now meet with parents 
of a deformed baby as soon as possible 
after delivery, explain the nature of the 
child’s problems, and outline the steps 
that must be taken if life is to be pre- 
served. They also try to provide an hon- 
est evaluation of the kind of life their 
efforts may succeed in preserving. De- 
spite the shock and disappointment of 
having a deformed child, most parents 
automatically opt for life and urge doc- 
tors to do whatever they can to main- 
tain it. This may change with the more 
open debate on whether allowing a baby 
to die is preferable to dooming it to an in- 
humanly handicapped existence. 


Treatment by Tenderizer 


Papain, an enzyme derived from the 
papaya plant, is a familiar item to most 
housewives. Sold in grocery stores as a 
meat tenderizer, it can make even the 
toughest cuts easy to chew. Now papain 
is moving from the kitchen into the op- 
erating room. At hospitals in Boston and 
Chicago, doctors are using the extract 
(known medically as chymopapain) to 
tenderize slipped spinal discs, a treat- 
ment that relieves pain and spares many 
patients surgery 

Spinal discs, cushionlike pads that 
separate the vertebrae, are composed of 
tough, cartilaginous fibers and filled 
with water and a protein called “ground 
substance.” When surrounding tissues 
tear, the disc bulges, or slips, out of its 
normal position, causing pain in the 
back and, when it pushes against the 
sciatic nerve, in the legs. 

Most slipped discs can be treated 
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successfully by the prescription of bed 
rest or aspirin or other painkillers. If 
the pain persists, doctors frequently per- 
form a laminectomy, a delicate surgical 
procedure in which the disc is removed 
from between two vertebrae, which are 
then fused together. But in many cases, 
chymopapain may now provide an al- 
ternative to surgery. The enzyme inject- 
ed into the disc breaks down the ground 
substance, enabling it and the water to 
escape and be absorbed by the body 
That causes the disc to shrink back into 
place, thus easing the pressure on the 
surrounding nerves 

Encouraging Effects. Doctors have 
found that the treatment works best on 
young patients with badly herniated 
discs and severe sciatica that has not re- 
sponded to traditional treatment. They 
warn that chymopapain produces severe 
allergic reactions in about 1% of the pa- 
tients and therefore must be adminis- 
tered under general anaesthetic at a hos- 
pital, where doctors can deal promptly 
with any adverse reaction 

The still experimental enzyme treat- 
ment has not yet been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for 
widespread application. Thus use of the 
substance is restricted to certain medical 
centers that are still investigating its ef- 
ficacy and safety. But those who have 
used chymopapain for slipped discs have 
uniformly reported good results. For ex- 
ample, at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, which recently opened a clinic to 
treat back problems, Drs. James Hud- 
dleston and Robert Boyd have injected 
chymopapain into 250 slipped-disc suf- 
ferers over the past 24 years. In three- 
fourths of the cases, they report, both the 
rupture and the pain were relieved 
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is lying in the sun in the Virgin Islands. 
And you're still drinking ordinary scotch? 
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Footnotes to Genius 


FAULKNER: A BIOGRAPHY 
by JOSEPH BLOTNER 
2,115 pages. 2 vols. 
Random House. $25. 


Back in 1930, when he was virtu- 
ally unknown, William Faulkner was in- 
formed by his agent that The American 
Mercury wanted a biographical snippet 
to preface one of his stories. “Don’t tell 
the bastards anything,” wrote Faulkner 
“It can’t matter to them.” In 1958, when 
Saxe Commins, his longtime editor at 
Random House, died, Faulkner grieved 
“I'll have to hunt up somebody else now 
who will stop anybody making the Wil- 
liam Faulkner story the moment I have 
breathed my last.” 

Faulkner breathed his last in July 
1962. He had found no one to protect 
him from the ensuing scramble for his 
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literary remains. Family cooperation 
and the right of access to private pa- 
pers soon went to English Professor Jo- 
seph Blotner, a younger man whom 
Faulkner had befriended during his last 
years as a writer-in-residence at the 
University of Virginia. Blotner spent the 
next twelve years of his life studying 
Faulkner—with weighty and almost en- 
tirely lamentable results 

His book is a monstrosity: flaccid, 
mawkish, stuffed with the wrong kind 
of speculation and unnecessary detail 
(Blotner notes not once but twice that 
Faulkner had “shapely” feet.) How can 
even the most fact-crazed scholar need 
to know the names of the Little League 
players whom Faulkner occasionally 
watched in Charlottesville? 

Despite Faulkner's strictures about 
privacy, the author's life did need tell- 
ing. The greatest American writer of this 
century was supremely indifferent to the 
fanciful legends his name collected. As 
Critic Malcolm Cowley noted in 1947 
in The Portable Faulkner, an anthology 
of the author's work: “Most of the bio- 
graphical sketches that deal with him 
are full of preposterous errors.” Blotner’s 
years of research, therefore, were spent 
in a noble cause. How, then, did things 
go so wrong? The author's foreword of- 
fers a clue to his—and much of modern 
biography’s—ruling flaw. He has writ- 
ten, says Blotner, a biography of the 
works as well as the author, “since each 
element of them was in some sense a 
product of his total life.’ In short, what- 
ever adds bulk to the “total life expe- 
rience” has got to be important 

No writer can be measured in such a 
fashion—Faulkner, as he once pointed 
out, least of all. “Now I realize for the 
first time,” he wrote a friend in 1953, 
“what an amazing gift I had: uneducat- 


PORTRAITS OF FAULKNER AS A HOLLYWOOD 
WRITER (LEFT), A MAN OF LETTERS IN 1962 
(BELOW LEFT) & AS A YOUNG MAN IN PARIS 





ed in every formal sense, without even 
very literate, let alone literary compan- 
ions, yet to have made the things I made 
I don’t know where it came from.” 

Not from formal education, which 
he abandoned in high school. The learn- 
ing that mattered to him began almost 
at birth. His childhood in turn-of-the- 
century Oxford, Miss., was spent listen- 
ing to Civil War tales told by old men 
who had been at Shiloh and Appomat- 
tox. He absorbed family pride indirectly 
from his illustrious great-grandfather 
Colonel William C. Falkner (as the 
name was then spelled), hero, scoundrel, 
founder of a railroad and writer who be- 
came the doomed, quixotic colonel of 
Sartoris in 1929. Blotner devotes 50 
pages to the recitation of every known 
fact about the old colonel, forgetting that 
what history remembers and what 
Faulkner knew are different matters 
Faulkner's South was a brooding pres- 
ence, its fading grandeur stained by the 
sin of slavery, its future mortgaged to de- 
velopers and parvenus 

Thank God. Oxford gave Faulkner 
a home, a past and Yoknapatawpha 
County, a patch of “rich, deep, black al- 
luvial soil,” where his imagination took 
root. Mississippi nurtured his gift by con- 
stricting his life. But Blotner’s plodding 
chronology obscures the fact that Faulk- 
ner changed very little from the aloof 
young man released after R.A.F. train- 
ing in 1918, whose apparent idleness 
(“Count No Count”) scandalized the 
town. With demonic singlemindedness, 
Faulkner set out to do what he wanted 

write. If distracting jobs were forced 
on him, he saw to it that they were short- 
lived. When he was fired from his job 
as postmaster at the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Faulkner snapped: “Thank God 
I won't ever again have to be at the beck 
and call of every son of a bitch who's 
gol two cents to buy a stamp.” His lat- 
er, desperate visits to Hollywood were 
made simply to earn enough money to 
live and work back home. They delayed 
but did not affect his writing at all 

Driven men are rarely considerate of 
others. With evident unhappiness, Blot- 
ner notes Faulkner's truly monumental 
drinking bouts, which friends and 
relatives learned to predict. Whenever 
he began reciting Shakespeare’s poem 
“The Phoenix and the Turtle,” a siege of 
gin and bourbon was imminent. The au- 
thor’s domestic life was a Faulknerian 
blend of the Gothic and the genteel. In 
1918, his childhood sweetheart Estelle 
Oldham wed someone else. Faulkner 
waited. After ten years her marriage 
broke up, and Faulkner proposed. Their 
lifelong union was outwardly placid, 
Faulkner the proper country squire, Es- 
telle his lady. But their mutual drinking 
produced nightmarish battles as dra- 
matic though less destructive than those 
between Scott and Zelda Fitzgerald 

Unlike Fitzgerald, Faulkner never 
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EXAMPLE: 
IMPALAS COMFORT 
MAKES A LOT 

OF SENSE FOR A 
LOT OF PEOPLE. 


Big people. Tall people. Older 
people. Young people with little 
ones. People who travel far. 
People who travel together. 
THINK SENSIBLY. 

These are times requiring each of 
us to think hard about our car 
needs. To think out carefully just 
what car, in what size, is right 
for our individual requirements. 
lor a lot of people, a small econ- 
omy car such as Vega is the right 
answer. But everybody can’t 

get by with a small car. 


CAR POOLS, GROCERIES 
AND THE TRAVELING 
SALESMAN. 

Because it’s a bigger, roomier, 
more comfortable car, Impala 
makes a lot of sense for a lot of 











driving requirements. Impala’s 
leg room and six-inch-deep foam 
seats can make car-pooling a very 
comfortable proposition. 

Its big, functional, usable trunk 
can be loaded with grocery bags 
without squashing the bread. 
And if you travel for a living, 
you can get where you're going 
comfortably surrounded by a lot 
of car. When you think about it, 
Impala’s room and comfort make 
a lot of sense for a lot of 

people today. 


IMPALA’S VALUE IS IN 
TUNE WITH THE TIMES. 
We offer Impala at a reasonable 
price. With an impressive list of 
standard equipment including 
power steering, power brakes 

and automatic transmission. 
Impala’s special frame coating 
helps resist corrosion in salty 
winter road areas. Its disc brake 
wear sensors let you know when 
the linings need replacing to help 
save you money in the long run. 
Available GM specification radial 
tires offer less rolling resistance 
for improved fuel economy. Speed 
and cruise control you can order 
can help you maintain an efficient 
55 mph. When you think about 
it, Impala’s value makes a lot of 
sense for a lot of people today. 


Y“ IMPALA’S 
RESALE VALUE 

A COMFORTING 
THOUGHT FROM THE PAST 
For the last 14 years in a row, 
Impala has been America’s 
favorite car. Number one . 
hands down. One big reason 
Impala’s so popular new is becaust 
it’s so popular old. Impala tradi- 
tionally has had a higher resale 


value than its nearest competitor. 


That's why we call Impala ‘'The 
Great American Value.” 


Think about your car needs 
today. If they include ride, roon 


and comfort at a reasonable price, 


turn those thoughts to Impala 


Because when you think about it, 


Impala makes a lot of sense for 
a lot of people today. 
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replayed these struggles in his writing 
In fact, precious few of the thousands 
of personal details Blotner offers shed 
any new light on Faulkner's novels. That 
is not the point Blotner wants to make, 
but it is an extraordinary discovery. And 
it is most tantalizingly true of the years 
between 1928 and 1936. But those years 
mark a time of creative intensity un- 
paralleled in American letters, when 
Faulkner turned out Sartoris, The Sound 
and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, Light in 
August and Absalom, Absalom! 

If Blotner thinks that any of these 
novels is better than another, he does 
not let on. (His approach is to trace the 
stages of writing and then, after pub- 
lication, quote some reviews.) 

Given enough patience and endur- 
ance, readers can piece together several 
contradictory Faulkners strewn through 
Blotner’s chronicle. There was the coun- 
try humorist whose quips kept strangers 
at bay. (After listening to Thornton Wil- 
der eagerly discuss the meaning of the 
ule Light in August, Faulkner replied 
“You know I never thought of that. It 
just sounded pretty.) The loving father 
vies with the tyrant who once told his 
daughter Jill: “Nobody remembers 
Shakespeare’s children.” Faulkner's 
Nobel Prize acceptance speech rang 
with hope: “I believe that man will not 
merely endure; he will prevail.” Yet at 
»racucally the same time, he was tell- 
ng Estelle: “The human race stinks.” 

This mini-five-foot shelf will not be 
the last word on Faulkner. The valu- 
ate tools of scholarship have not 
<teared a path toward the subject; they 
have built a fortress around it. What the 
book's appearance signifies, however, is 
that the people whom Faulkner referred 
io as “academic gumshoes”™ have assert- 
ed their clammy hold upon him. In grad- 
uate classrooms across the country, stu- 
dents now will be required to read the 
book. Sad news, that, not only for Faulk- 
ner and his readers but for such writers 
as Pound, Eliot and Wallace Stevens, 
whose “definitive” biographies have yet 
to fall upon us ® Poul Gray 


Czech 22 


THE GOOD SOLDIER SVEJK 
by JAROSLAV HASEK 
752 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell. $10. 


The eternal innocent. The implaca- 
ble innocent. The innocent who con- 
founds authority, the sophistry of law 
and the mindless brutalities of bureau- 
cracy with sheer simplicity and obdu- 
rate truth. In the endless flux of em- 
pires, ideologies and wars, he is the 
irreducible survivor. Such a one was Vol- 
taire’s Candide, Cervantes’ Sancho 
Panza, Joseph Heller's Yossarian—and 
Jaroslav Hasek’s Good Soldier Svejk. 

Fat, untidy and crapulous, Svejk is 
a natural disaster as a soldier. He drinks 
anything that is not nailed down, eats 
anything that is not moving, and flum- 
moxes disciplinarians and exhorters by 
admitting everything instantly—always 
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at great length and with illustrations 
HaSek’s Svejk was a Czech and like most 
Czechs was a reluctant subject of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, especially 
after World War I broke out. When 
Svejk is drafted despite his rheumatic 
legs, he borrows a wheelchair, crutches 
and an old army cap, gets himself 
wheeled through the streets of Prague 
on his way to the induction station, cry- 
ing “On to Belgrade!"’, and is apotheo- 
sized by the official press as the most 
gallant of volunteers for the great glory 
of the Austro-Hungarian cause. There- 





SVEJK'S ALTER EGO, JAROSLAV HASEK, IN 1915 
Yossarian in Prague. 


after he contrives to misplace both his 
papers and his battalion—which keeps 
him from having to fight the Serbs or 
the Russians for weeks and weeks 

Svejk was first introduced to Euro- 
pean readers in the early ‘20s. Along 
with Remarque’s A// Quiet on the West- 
ern Front, the book became a popular 
symbol of the antimilitarism and distrust 
of glorious causes that flourished be- 
tween the wars. Published in the U.S 
in 1930—with Svejk spelled Schweik 
—the book, illustrated by Josef Lada, be- 
came a bestseller. The editors of that 
day discreetly excised more than one- 
third of the text, because of Svejk- 


Schweik’s scatological expressions. This 
new version by Sir Cecil Parrott of the 
University of Lancaster translates ev- 
ery excremention that Svejk is prone to 
Svejk revisited seems a timely proj- 
ect, especially since it introduces the 
book’s creator, who uncannily resembles 
his own hero. Jaroslav HaSek’s father 
died of drink in 1896 when the boy was 
13. Hasek became a dropout, vagabond, 
drunk and professed anarchist. He was 
constantly in trouble and often in jail 
Like Svejk, too, he was less political than 
impudent 
Some time in 1915, for instance, 
HaSek checked into a hotel-brothel in 
Prague, registering under a Russian- 
sounding name. On the accompanying 
police questionnaire, he gave as his rea- 
son for being in Prague. “to investigate 
the activities of the Austrian general 
staff.” The police at once surrounded the 
hotel. They discovered that the Russian 
name spelled backward came out in 
Czech as “Kiss my arse.” Blandly HaSek 
explained that he just wanted to see if 
the Austrian police were on their toes 
—and got off with five days in jail 
“Eyes Right.’ After that HaSek 
was drafted into the Austro-Hungarian 
army. He deserted to the Russians, con- 
verted to Bolshevism and became a com- 
missar. Later, he gave up the Party and 
drifted back to Prague. There, as he 
slowly died of drink and TB, HaSek 
wrote the saga of the good soldier Svejk 
The mode is heavy irony, a tech- 
nique that is not familiar to Anglo- 
Saxon literature but is a staple of Mid- 
dle Europe. A general, getting to heaven, 
demands to know why the soldiers he 
passes do not do “Eyes right.” His driv- 
er explains that they cannot because 
their heads have been blown off. When 
the battalion goes to get rations, they 
get instead a postcard with the message 
“His Eminence the Archbishop of Bu- 
dapest used in his prayers such beau- 
tiful expressions as, for instance: "God 
bless our bayonets that they may pierce 
deeply into your enemies’ bellies.” ~ 
Despite the repetitions. the discur- 
siveness, the sometimes labored irony 
Svejk/HaSek speaks vividly to a new 
generation that is disillusioned with 
power, glory and war. The reader gets 
the feeling that he can begin anywhere 
in the book, stop anywhere, and still get 
the essence of it. For the essence is Svejk 
and Svejk travels well ®A.T. Baker 


Deep Cleavage 


THE WONDER-WORKER 

by DAN JACOBSON 

191 pages. Atlantic—Little, Brown. 
$5.95. 


South African-born Writer Dan Ja- 
cobson built a small but solid repu- 
tation dealing with what he knew best 
the politics and heartbreak of apartheid 
the sour loneliness of race supremacy, 
and love shattered by cultural collision, 
and the moral and intellectual conflicts 
of exile. Jacobson is now 45, and he 
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Books invites you to discover and enjoy our vast remaining wilderness areas 


Everywhere our forefathers turned, in exploring 
and settling our land, they discovered new glories 
of nature 

The rugged headlands of the Northeast Coast 
the towering ranges of the High Sierra...the ex 
otic Everglades...the awesome Grand Canyon 
these and the other natural treasures of America 
were a continuing source of inspiration to the men 
and women who built our nation 

Happily, much of this great wilderness treasure 
still exists today. Along the shorelines, up in the 
mountains, out in the forests and deserts and wet 
lands that lie in and around the United States 
there are still many unspoiled areas where we and 
our children can share the inspiration felt by 
earlier generations. 

Now, you and your family are invited to explore 
this ins iring heritage in THE AMERICAN 
WILDERNESS, a. spectacular from 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS ie a subscriber, you'll ex- 
perience through words and pictures the scenic 
delights, the natural history, the plant and animal 
life of some of the most fascinating natural won- 
derlands anywhere in the world 

You'll visit Wild Alaska, home of the world’s 
largest bears and of wolves that eat 25 pounds at 
one feeding...The Northeast Coast from Maine to 
Newfoundland, teeming with fascinating life 
forms at the border where ocean meets forest 
The North Woods, where the tall.dark trees march 
up into Canada from northern Minnesota, ..7 he 
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Grand Canyon, which slices a mile into the earth, — obligation 
revealing rocks that are two billion years old 
Baja ¢ where bleached bones and aban 


doned mines give evidence of man’s unsucce 





send you other vol s in the series as described 
in the coupon, The no obligation for you to buy 
any of these books, and you may cancel your sub 
efforts to triumph over nature. And other books in scription any time. Mail the coupon today for a 
the series will take you to many other wondrous 10-day FR examination, Or write TIME-LIFE 
wilderness areas of America BOOKS, Dept. 3501, Time & Life Buildings 
To start your tour of THE AMERICAN Chicago, Ill, 60611 
WILDERNESS, accept, for a 10-day free examina 
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tion, the introductory volume in the series, 7/i ; P 
High Sierra. Explore the Sierra's 400 miles of Start by exploring 
cliffs and forests and meadows. ..home of the giant on ane 





sequoias, the site of spectacular Yosemite, and a 
last stronghold of the West's big cats = 
Then decide if you want to keep The High Sierra — mt 


You may do so for only $5.95 plus shipping and asGGe28 & « 
handling, or you may return it with no further f 
ree for 10 days 
@ 40,000 words of text _—_ _ 
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A Last Stronghold for the Big Cats 


@ 9 by 10% inches 

@ 184 pages 

@ More than 100 
trations—photo 
paintings, map 
including 90 pages in 
full color 
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Bldg Time & Life Building 
Booxa Chicago, Ill. 60611 


Yes, | would like to examine The High Sierra. Please send 
it to me for 10 days’ free examination and enter my sub 
scription to THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS. If | decide to 
keep The High Sierra, | will pay $5.95 ($6.95 in Canada 
plus shipping and handling. | then will receive future vol 
umes in THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS series shipped a 
volume at a time approximately every other mo Each is 
$5.95 ($6.95 in Canada) plus shipping and h ng and 
comes on a 10-day, free-examination basis. There 's no 
minimum number of books that | must buy. | may cance! my 
subscription at any time simply by notifying you 

lf | do not choose to keep The High Sierra, | will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription for future voiumes 
will be canceled and | will not be under any further 
obligation. 
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Carry your “black bag” 
in your shirtpocket. 


Wherever you go—golf course, dinner party, theatre—you can 
be prepared for most medical emergencies without that pon- 
derous “black bag." MEDIKIT contains the essential! instru- 
ments to attend to the contingencies you might encounter. 
Yet, MEDIKIT is so small, so compact, that it fits easily into 
your shirt pocket (or a lady M.D.’s purse). MEDIKIT (U.S. 
Patent #2,804,969) was developed by physicians for physi- 
cians. It's fitted in elegant, smooth black calf zippered case 
—measures 5% "x4%"x1" and weighs less than 14 oz. 













Do yourself and your friends a favor and be prepared in any 
emergency (heart attack * traumatic shock * poisoning * 
cardiac arrest * lacerations * anaphylactic shock * asphyxi- 
ation). And MEDIKIT makes a great gift in return for a favor 
you may owe a valued colleague. 











A— Thermometer in 
metal case 









B — Steri-strips and suture 
material with swedged 
needle 









C—Scissors 


D —Tracheotomy set 






E — Syringe case 






F — Steel knife 






G — Five vials for injection 






H — Sterile needle case 






1 — Medication container 






J — Special Emergency 
Instructions 







K — Reflex hammer 


L — Flashlight 






M— Stethoscope tubing and 
attachments 






N — Tissue forceps 






O— Stethoscope diaphragm 







P — Alcohol swab 






Q—Leather case 





() Please send me MEDIKIT. My check for $64.95 ($63.95 
plus $1 post. & insur.) is encl. Calif. residents add tax 
Return within two weeks if not satisfied. 
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moved to England permanently in 1954. 
Three years ago after the tread on these 
original themes had begun to wear a lit- 
tle thin, Jacobson seemed to take a 
fresh fictional start and produced his 
best novel. Called The Rape of Tamar, 
it was an ironic retelling of the Old Tes- 
tament scandal about King David's 
daughter whose half brother assaults 
her and dies for the offense. The links 
between Tamar and The Wonder- 
Worker are stronger than they at first 
appear to be. Sexual obsession, the dis- 
integration of a family, the linkage be- 
tween love and hate are evident in both. 
But where the biblical background of 
Tamar \ent grief and madness some 
heroic grandeur, Jacobson’s new book 
is furnished with the banalities and triv- 
ia of contemporary life. 

It is the tale of a nameless de- 
ranged narrator who sits in his room 
at an overpriced Swiss sanitarium and 
purports to write a novel about a de- 
mented dreamer named Timothy Fogel. 
The narrator's own story about his itch 
to transform his experience into art 
and the Fogel “novel” are offered in al- 
ternating chapters. 

Fogel, the son of an immigrant sign 
painter and a halfwit shopgirl, is born 
in London and drifts through childhood 
and adolescence preoccupied with his 
special powers. He believes he can be- 
come what he observes—objects made 
of stone, iron, wood, glass. “The god 
he wanted to reach wasn't interested 
in words. Only in achieved states. Pal- 
pable transformations. He would be 
known only by those who had gone 
through them.” Fogel’s crowning ob- 
session is the diamond. Acquiring some 
through a friendly burglar, he becomes 
a fanatical student of facets and crys- 
tallography, of refraction angles and 
cleavage planes. He is possessed by the 
belief that diamonds are an incarnation 
of God’s cold, durable and eternal be- 
ing. What Fogel cannot possess is Lau- 
rence’s sister Susie. And what he can- 
not possess he destroys. 

“Paradox Ahead.” Yet it appears 
that Fogel’s story never existed in a co- 
herent written form. The insane narra- 
tor is eventually removed to a hospital 
for the criminally insane, and his father 
tells the police that his son’s manuscript 
was nothing but pages of wavy lines, zig- 
zags, dots, loops and dashes. 

What, then, is the point? Author Ja- 
cobson naturally does not offer road 
signs: “Meaning % Mile,” or “Slow 
Down, Paradox Ahead.” The Wonder- 
Worker seems to be yet another modern 
parable of total cultural disintegration 
The crazed narrator's inability to write 
down his novel is actually a failure of 
language, which is man’s unique gift and 
the carrier of his common humanity 
Both the narrator and his character Fo- 
gel are isolated shards laboring under 
the illusion that they are wholly formed 
vessels. But what could well have been 
an academic exercise is redeemed by 
compassion and craft. It makes for a pa- 
thetic but telling tale. ®R.Z. Sheppard 
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Born. To Natalie Wood, 35, peren- 
nial Hollywood starlet, and Robert 
Wagner, 44, onetime hot property at 
20th Century-Fox who has most recent- 
ly been starring in the television series 
It Takes a Thief: their first child, a 
daughter; in Hollywood. Name: Court- 
ney. Wood and Wagner were married 
in their bobby-sox days of 1957 and were 
divorced four years later. Each was re- 
married and had a daughter: in 1972 
they were remarried to each other 

; ae 

Born. To Mia Farrow, 29 (TIME cov- 
er, March 18), whose unexpected preg- 
nancy during filming of The Great Gats- 
by gave the movie's producers a scare 
and Andre Previn, 44, former Holly- 
wood jazz pianist who now leads the 
London Symphony Orchestra: their 
fourth child, third son; in London 
Name: Fletcher Farrow Previn 

J] 

Married. Mariola Martinez-Bordiu 
Franco, 21, third-year architecture stu- 
dent and granddaughter of Spain's oc- 
togenarian ruler Generalissimo Francis- 
co Franco; and Rafael Ardid Villoslada, 
27, a Madrid lawyer; near Madrid. The 
lavish wedding was held in Franco's pri- 
vate chapel in the three-century-old 
Pardo Palace, attended by liveried foot- 
men, witnessed by Franco's chosen suc- 
cessor Prince Juan Carlos, by the en- 
ure government and by every Spanish 
grandee in the realm 
? a 

Divorced. Ryan O'Neal, 32, boyish 
hockey-playing star of Love Story and 
more recently, Paper Moon: and Leigh 
Taylor-Young, 29, attractive but unac- 
complished movie actress (J Love You 
Alice B. Toklas, The Horsemen) who met 
O'Neal when they were co-stars of the 
television soap opera Peyton Place; af- 
ter seven years of marriage, one son; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

om 

Died. Lillian Red Wing St. Cyr, 90 
an American Indian who played the 
part of Nat-U-Rich, the Indian girl, in 
Cecil B. DeMille’s first film, The Squaw 
Man (1914); in New York City. Red 
Wing later appeared in a number of 
westerns and after her retirement be- 
came active in Indian affairs 

oc 

Died. Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 
92. a founding mother of the science of 
child care and family relations; in Man- 
hattan. A prolific producer of books 
pamphlets and articles that encouraged 
parents to be authoritative with their 
children rather than authoritarian 
Gruenberg provided guidance on every- 
thing from how much allowance to give 
the kids to what they should know about 
sex. She was director of the Child Study 





Association of America from 1923 to 
1950 and editor in chief of the Ency- 
clopedia of Child Care and Guidance 
(published for the first time in 1953) 





Handsome is. 
Handsome does. 


Don't let the rich wood-grain look and the luxurious 
smoke-tinted dust cover fool you. Underneath all that 
elegance is a precision piece of equipment. 

Snap off the dust cover, drop on the 140-slide tray, 
and the Carousel custom H projector is ready to prove 
that its beauty is a lot more than skin deep. 

Its action is as dependable as gravity—because it 
is gravity that gently drops each slide into place. And it 
is quiet because its quartz-halogen lamp runs cool. 

Carousel custom H projectors come in a variety of 
handsome models. The 860H shown is 
priced from less than $255. Other Kodak 
Carousel projectors from less than $70. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Kodak Carousel custom H projectors. 
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Dolphins in Drydock 


With a pool a few feet from his bed- 
room, a golf course just beyond his back 
yard, and consecutive Super Bowl vic- 
tories in his scrapbook, Miami Dolphin 
Coach Don Shula could hardly be 
blamed for romping on his laurels 
Training camp does not open for 3! 
months; there should be little to do 
Right? Wrong. Shula is in fact working 
ten hours or more a day searching 
out Dolphin weaknesses and building 
strengths 

Most pro football coaches go 
through a similar process. None is more 
exacting than Chief Mechanic and Per- 
fectionist Shula, who is intent upon an- 
alyzing every piece of the smoothest- 
running machine in the game. “The 
work is tedious,” he said in a recent in- 
terview with TIME Contributing Editor 
Philip Taubman. “But if we didn’t do 
it, we could very well start losing games 
I demand total involvement from my 
players, and they can expect the same 
from me during the season and off.” 

Missed Man. The first step in the 
Shula overhaul is “grading” films of last 
season’s games. This is no cursory 
screening. Using an elaborate marking 
system, Shula and his six assistant 
coaches go over every play to grade the 


performance of each player. In review- 
ing last October's Miami-Cleveland 
game, for instance, Shula and his staff 
discovered 50 breakdowns in Dolphin 
defenses during the first half alone 

Each player's performance is exam- 
ined minutely. The Dolphins’ linebacker 
coach, for example, checked the effec- 
tiveness of Middle Linebacker Nick 
Buoniconti whenever he was on the 
field. If Buoniconti was out of position 
a “1” for “missed man” or an “m” for 
“missed assignment” was recorded on a 
large tally sheet. A good play was not- 
ed with “2” for “got his man.” 

Too many bad marks can cost a 
player his job. “In going back over one 
season,” recalls Shula, “we couldn't be- 
lieve we'd played one guy all year when 
we saw how much better his replace- 
ment performed after the starter was in- 
jured. We kept asking ourselves, ‘Why 
did we go with that guy so long?’ He 
didn’t play again.” 

Plays are examined just as carefully 
as players. By editing the films, Shula 
& Co. can concentrate on one problem 
ata time. They can review an entire sea- 
son's worth of play-action passes, say 
without having to watch any other ac- 
tion. From the resulting statistics, the 
staff can tell at a glance which plays 
are consistent ground gainers and which 
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are unreliable. The strengths of various 
defensive alignments get the same me 
ticulous study 

The collection of all this material, a 
dull six-week job enlivened only by the 
occasional breakdown of the projector 
or a lunchtime basketball game, is a pre- 
lude for Shula’s key off-season job: re- 
writing the offensive and defensive 
scripts. “To get the clutter out of our 
playbook,” explains Shula, “we have to 
scrap plays that don’t work. If we didn’t 
do that, our quarterback might go into 
a huddle in a crucial situation, unknow- 
ingly pick a flawed play out of the play- 
book he has memorized, and we could 
lose.” Counting variations on basic tac- 
tics, there are approximately 100 plays 
in the Dolphin book and each season be- 
tween 5% and 10% are abandoned. In 
recent years the Dolphins have dropped 
quick screen passes and a series of coun- 
terflow running plays in which the ball 
carrier fakes a step in one direction and 
runs in the other. Two or three new plays 
are usually added every year, and some 
marginally successful tactics are revised 
The Dolphins’ most successful new plays 
in the past few years have been those in 
the “misdirection” series. In this gam- 
bit the ball is faked to Halfback Mer- 
cury Morris running a sweep, then hand- 
ed off to Fullback Larry Csonka. He is 
supposed to drive up the middle through 
a hole theoretically created when oppos- 
ing linemen chase Morris 

When the latest versions of the play- 





books are ready, usually by mid-May 
Shula is set for the final stage of his off- 
season program: planning the upcoming 
training camp. This, too, is revised from 
year to year, though it always bears the 
Shula stamp of relentless organization 
Last year many of the days were bro- 
ken down into ten-minute periods for 
jogging, machine work and other exer- 
cises. Many Dolphin veterans, as Shula 
himself admits, “bitch and moan” about 
the regimentation. “But they always do 
what we ask.” Last year Shula asked 
for a second Super Bowl win. This year 
he will be requesting a third 


Artificial Rhubarb 


Early this spring Henry Aaron will 
probably break Babe Ruth’s career 
home-run record. By that time, Aaron 
may be sorry he ever picked up a bat 
As he slugged his way toward the 714 
home-run mark last season, Aaron was 
annoyed by occasional hate letters and 
relentless coverage by reporters. Now 
Aaron has become the focus of an over- 
blown rhubarb about where he should 
take his final swings at the record 

Atlanta Braves Chairman William 
Bartholomay announced last month that 
Aaron would be benched during the 
team’s opening series in Cincinnati so 
that Atlanta fans could have a chance 
to see the historic blows—Nos. 714 and 
715—hit at home. Bartholomay conve- 
niently did not mention that those de- 


serving rooters had numbered barely 
16,000 at the 53,000-seat Atlanta Sta- 
dium when Aaron hit his 700th home 
run last summer and that only 2,800 had 
shown up the night Aaron hit No. 710 

Aaron himself applauded the deci- 
sion, noting that he would reap a better 
promotional payoff if he surpassed Ruth 
at home. But he offered a more persua- 
sive and personal reason as well. “In ten 
years,” said Aaron, “I'd like to be able 
to walk out of my home in Atlanta some 
afternoon and say, ‘That’s where I broke 
Babe Ruth’s record.’ I don’t want to have 
to take a plane to Cincinnati.” 

Bartholomay’s plan quickly pro 
voked charges that keeping Aaron on 
the bench was tantamount to “throw- 
ing” the games against the Reds. This 
time it was the critics who failed to note 
a telling point: last year the Braves won 
as frequently without Aaron as they did 
with him. Last week the moralists pre- 
vailed as Baseball Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn ordered the Braves to play Aar- 
on in at least two of the Cincinnati 
games “for the good” of the sport 

Aaron, who is more concerned about 
getting his 40-year-old muscles in shape 
than tangling with Kuhn, replied: “If 
the commissioner orders me to play, | 
guess I'll have to play.” As for all the 
fuss about two home runs, Aaron ad- 
mitted that “breaking the record is going 
to be an anticlimax. People have made 
too much of this. If I stay healthy this 
year, I hope I can hit 40 more.” 
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HUGE SPIDER ON THE NAZCA PLAIN 
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Mystery on the Mesa 


The long strips crisscrossing the des- 
ert veer from a straight line by only a few 
yards every mile. The accompanying tri- 
angles, rectangles and trapezoids are 
laid out with equal precision. In their 
midst are drawings of huge spiders, a gi- 
ant nine-fingered monkey, birds, fish 
and reptiles, some of them so large they 
are recognizable only from the air. For 
decades these ancient patterns, spread- 
ing across 30 miles of Peru's desolate 
Nazca plain, have confounded archaeol- 
ogists. Why were they so painstakingly 
etched out of the bleak mesa? Could they 
have been signals to the gods, or—as the 
current movie Chariots of the Gods? sug- 
gests—to extraterrestrial visitors? 

The drawings are at least 1,000 years 
old, the work of a sophisticated pre-Inca 
people who survived with the help of 
elaborate irrigation systems. To create 
their desert art, these early Peruvians re- 
moved strips of the topmost layer of 
stone, piece by piece, exposing the light- 
er-colored dirt underneath. They appar- 
ently made their precise markings with- 
out modern tools or surveying gear or 
even a high platform from which to view 
their progress. But how? 

After nearly half a lifetime of sleep- 
ing in an adobe hut, subsisting on goat 
cheese and fruit and working under a 
blistering sun, Maria Reiche, a tall, lean 
70-year-old German scientist, is satisfied 
that she can answer many of the ques- 
tions raised by the Nazcan figures. 

“It’s basically simple,” says Reiche, 
who was trained in mathematics at 
Hamburg University. First, she ex- 
plains, the artists apparently worked out 
their designs in advance on 
small 6-ft. by 6-ft. plots still 
visible near many of the larg- 
er figures. On these dirt 
sketch pads, she says, they 
could break down each draw- 
ing into its component parts. 
Straight lines could be drawn 
by stretching a rope between 
two stakes. Curves represent- 
ed more of a challenge. The 
ancient draftsmen apparent- 
ly dealt with it by breaking 
each curve into smaller, 
linked arcs. Recognizing that 
the arcs represented sections 
of the circumferences of 
different-sized circles, they 
could have anchored one end 
of a string to a rock or stake 
at the center of the appropri- 
ate circle and with the other 
end traced out the necessary 
arc. Once the designers estab- 
lished the proper relation- 
ships between lines, arcs, cen- 
ter points and radii for a 
figure, says Reiche, they 
could plot them on a large 
scale for the full-sized draw- 
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ing—even without an overview of the 
whole area. Proof of her theory, she says, 
lies in the fact that many drawings are 
pockmarked with stones and holes at 
points that are indeed centers for ap- 
propriate arcs. 

A greater puzzle perhaps is what 
prompted such prodigious effort. In his 
bestseller Chariots of the Gods? (on 
which the movie is based), Science Fic- 
tion Writer Erich von Daniken says that 
the lines—which do, in fact, resemble 
airport runways—may have been land- 
ing strips for otherworldly visitors. A 
huge, cliffside trident, overlooking the 
nearby Bay of Pisco, may even have 
pointed the way to them, he says. But 
most scholars, including Reiche, flatly 
reject that farfetched idea; for one thing, 
no extraterrestrial artifacts have ever 
been found at the site. Scientific observ- 
ers lean to a more down-to-earth ex- 
planation first proposed by the late ar- 
chaeologist Paul Kosok of Long Island 
University, who found the drawings in 
1939 while looking for ancient irrigation 
systems. 

Astronomy Book. Kosok noticed 
that some of the lines are aimed direct- 
ly at points on the horizon where the 
sun rises on the longest and shortest days 
of the year. Other strips point toward 
the spot where the Pleiades (a constel- 
lation considered important by many 
ancient peoples) rose during the era 
when the drawings were made. Calling 
the desert plateau possibly “the largest 
astronomy book in the world,” Kosok 
speculated that it was used by Nazca’s 
astronomer-priests to mark the passage 
of the seasons—important to people who 
cherished every drop of rainfall—and 
perhaps even to predict eclipses. In his 
recent book, Beyond Stonehenge, As- 
tronomer Gerald Hawkins disagrees. He 
says that he could find no more than an 
apparently random matchup between 
the lines and the sun, moon or stars. 

There is scholarly agreement on one 
point: unless protective measures are 
taken soon, the markings (which have 
been preserved by the dry climate) 
may not survive much longer. The 
Pan American Highway cuts directly 
through some of the drawings, and many 
of them have already been churned up 
beyond recognition by car wheels. Sev- 
eral years ago, while a Peruvian armored 
column was maneuvering in the area, it 
wiped out the head of a huge lizard. Only 
the fiery Maria Reiche’s determination 
acts as a buffer between the drawings 
and their elimination by civilized man. 
Often she will intentionally misdirect 
tourists away from the site, or warn 
them, only half in jest, that if they ap- 
pear at night they might find her danc- 
ing in the nude across the desert. She 
has also waged a singlehanded cam- 
paign to get the Peruvian government 
to fence off the huge area. So far it has re- 
fused to foot the bill. 
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Happy birthday to Joe. 
Happy birthday to Joe. 
Happy birthday dear Joey. 
Happy birthday to you. 


Kinda makes you wish you 
were Joey, doesn’t it? 
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Before you buy any colorTV, 


listen to the experts. 





The people who service them. For the 
second consecutive year, a leading research 
organization asked TV service technicians 
from coast to coast which color TV needs 
fewest repairs —which is highest in quality — 
and which they would buy today. Again, 
Zenith was named most often 











Question Question ] Question ] 
In general, of the In general, of the If you were buying 
brands you are fa- brands you are fa a new color TV set 
miliar with, which miliar with, which for yourself today 
one would you say is the highest qua which brand would 
requires the fewest ity color TV? you buy? 
repairs? Answers Answers 

Answers Zenith -»--45% | Zenith - 35% 
Zenith .»- 35% | BrandA 24 Brand A 3 
Brand A 14 Brand B 10' Br 2% 
Brand B 11 Brand D € Gr 6% 
Brand ¢ 5 Brand F 3 Br 4 
3rand D 3% | Brande 4 Br 4 
BrandE 3 8 é Br 3 
Brand F 2 8 y Br 39 
Brand G 4 Br 29 
Brand H 8 
Brand | 4s a 

















The people who own them. When you live 
with a TV set, year in and year out, you know 
more about its reliability and picture quality 
than anybody. In a recent nationwide survey 
of color TV owners, more than 8 out of 10 
Zenith owners said they would buy another 
Zenith if they were buying anew 
color TV set today. No other brand 
showed this much owner loyalty. 

Can you think of a better 
measure of owner Satisfaction? 

We invite you to send for details 
of these surveys. Write 
Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N 
Austin Ave., Chicago, IL 60639 





